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UNCLE TOM'S CABIN OF TO-DAY 



A COMPARISON 

It is now almost half a century since the 
synonyms slavery, war played such an im- 
portant part in the making of American his- 
tory. But, even now, the mention of them 
often conjures up the picture of "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" of ante-bellum days. A picture — the 
master stroke of a woman's pen — which 
brought sorrow to so many hearts and desola- 
tion to so many homes. Out of the chaos of 
war and all its terrors has sprung the freed- 
man. Has the end justified the means? 
Thousands answer yea or nay, as experience, 
environment, or ignorance dictate. We close 
our ears to the argument and go on with our 
story. 

Then the South was verily the "land of 
flowers." A land where masters and mis- 
tresses sat in homes of luxury and ease and 
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spent their wealth, while negro slaves toiled 
for them in the cotton fields. Broad halls re- 
sounded with the feet of merry dancers, and 
the young and beautiful were gathered to- 
gether at the festal board. "Eat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow — " 

But hark ! What change is this the morrow 
brings ? 

"Let slavery be no more!" thundered the 
loud voice of the North. 

"We'll die for our homes and firesides," 
was wafted back on the Southern breeze. 

Brave men said "good-by" — many to come 
no more, — and with sword in hand went forth 
to fight. 

Broad halls were closed. The dancers' feet 
were stilled. Change had crept upon the scene. 
A bloody battle-field and the South was filled 
with mourning. 

The moon looked down in pitying sympathy 
upon the up-turned face of a wounded soldier. 

"Don't leave me, Tom," he gasped, as he 
clutched the hand of the faithful "black" who 
stood beside him. "Will the doctor never 
come ?" 

Tom pressed the hand which that day had 
fought to keep him chained in slavery. A 
thousand groans from others, wounded and 
dying, was the only answer. 
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The doctor came at last. The wound was 
dressed. And then he stopped to listen to 
Tom's pleading: 

"Dis heah's Marse William Berney, sah. O 
Lawd! doan' let 'im die! 'T would break ole 
Mistus's heart I Marse Doctor, can't yer save 
'im ?" 

The black slave knelt by the side of his 
wounded master and prayed long and earnestly 
— while Dr. Atcheson pondered the mysteries 
of human nature and the depth of human love. 

The days and nights dragged their weary 
hours along, until at last the soldier's wound 
was healed. 

Arising from his cot, he pressed the hand 
of him who had saved his life. And with a 
voice trembling with weakness and emotion, 
said: 

"Doctor, to you I owe my life. I shall never 
forget you, sir. And though you wear the 
blue and I the gray and we fight for a cause we 
each think just, I can never remember you as 
my enemy. May God's blessing rest upon you. 
And now, good-by," said William Berney, as 
he turned to join his Southern troops. 

"And God bless you, sir ! Who knows but 
what we may meet again?" said Dr. Atcheson. 

The war at last was ended. The South sur- 
rendered, and the slaves were freed. William 
Berney, with old Tom, went back to his big 
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10 Uncle Tom's Cabin of To-day 

plantation in the heart of the Black Belt of 
Alabama ; and Dr. Atcheson to his luxuriously 
furnished home in Chicago. 

Many years have come and gone since then, 
Each year has brought its changes. 
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CHAPTER II 

MELANCHOLY BROODING 

"I wonder what those folks down South will 
be like? A strange freak of the old man's, 
sending me to that out-of-the-way part of the 
world to regain my health," soliloquized Ned 
Atcheson, as he seated himself in a crowded 
Pullman which had already begun moving out 
of the Union Depot at Chicago. 

"It is too late now," he sighed bitterly. 

The person who spoke so despairingly of 
regaining health in "the land of flowers" 
was a young man of not more than six-and- 
twenty. But the hand of Time had-lain heavily 
upon him, and already he had begun to feel life 
a burden. There was a set, hard look upon 
his handsome face. Little furrows could be 
traced upon his forehead ; and these he nursed 
and petted as the marks of poor health. 

Abused Nature! She had done well her 
part. Laying him as a babe in the moneyed lap 
of comfort and luxury, with never a want un- 
gratified. A mother's idol. A father's pride. 
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Society's leader. His had been a quick race. 
The goal of fame he had striven for, at last 
was reached, and his name now stood at the 
head of his profession — law. Honor and dis- 
tinction followed in his wake. "Man wants 
but little here below" could not be applied to 
Ned Atcheson. He had wanted much and had 
acquired it, but the struggle had brought the 
shadows and the uninvited skeletons to the 
feast. Blase ! 

While his thoughts are wandering over the 
past, let us follow them, and perhaps you may 
better judge the cause. 

There had been the school days so full of 
hope and promise. Quickly his mind went 
back to them. He had graduated with honor, 
and how well he still remembered the look of 
pride and love upon his mother's face. And 
then, somehow, after that his thoughts be- 
came confused. There was a long list of days 
and nights, following each other in quick suc- 
cession, that helped make up the intervening 
time. Days spent in idleness and pleasure. 
Nights spent in heated ball-rooms and social 
clubs where drink went round. Ah! There 
is the key that unlocks the secret ! 

Again his mother's face — now so full of 
pity instead of pride — comes up before him. 

And then the day when the look of pity gave 
way to one of rest. Again he knelt beside her to 
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Melancholy Brooding 13 

ask her trust once more — but she was dead! 
Long he knelt there and begged that even in 
death she might forgive him. And from that 
day forth, pitying angels saw him bury his love 
of drink deep down in the grave beside her. 
Work now had become to him what drink once 
was — a panacea for all his ills. 

He no longer frequented the club and ball- 
rooms. Society was a bore. The flushed faces 
of his former comrades reminded him too forci- 
bly of the past; and the pretty, meaningless 
speeches of the society belles sounded like hol- 
low mockery. He had lost faith in all. 

With an energy born of despair, he settled 
down to a life of hard work. From early dawn 
until late at night he worked with a dogged 
resolution to drown his thoughts. 

At first the time went slowly by. And then 
— he never fully understood the reason — new 
clients began to seek him, and within a few 
short months his name was noised abroad as 
one of the rising young lawyers of the city. 

"The fellow's just killing himself with 
work," his companions were now heard to say. 

"Some woman at the bottom of it," others 
knowingly suggested. 

They little dreamed that the "woman" was 
his mother, lying, broken-hearted, in her grave. 

As time passed on Ned began to admit to 
himself that there is some pleasure in a name ; 
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though that name be bought with time that 
knows no waiting, and work that knows no 
rest. And he admitted too, when his father 
urged him, that perhaps he needed rest. 

And so we find him now, thinking not of 
the future or what it held in store for him, but 
busy with thoughts of the recent past. 

The train sped on, taking this man to just 
what he had always needed. To a home where 
people lived in earnest. Where he would see 
something of wholesome, every-day life, and 
where self was forgotten in the great aim to 
promote the happiness of others. 

Ned Atcheson was to the manner born — a 
gentleman. Polished, refined, cultured. A 
man morally weak in his own affairs perhaps, 
but strong, upright and honest in dealings with 
others. He would sooner die than stoop to 
do a little thing. In truth we may say of him 
what has been said of many others, "He was 
his own worst enemy." Too engrossed with 
self, morbid, sensitive, restless and unhappy — 
doubting! Numerous faults, I grant, but not 
the worst. 

The day was mild and a genial sun shone 
through the open windows. He beckoned the 
porter to shut it out, as though he feared its 
rays might aid some fellow-passenger to read 
his thoughts. He must be alone for a little 
while. He wanted to hold communion with 
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his inner self. He had promised his father at 
parting that he would try to regain his health. 
But what did trying mean? That he must 
come out of that thing we know as self. And 
to him it would mean the breaking up, and bury- 
ing, and forgetting all the old days and the 
memory of them, and beginning life anew at 
the age of six-and-twenty. He mentally re- 
solved he'd try, although he found no pleasure 
in the thought. 

Again he wondered what the people in the 
South would be like. Would they know that 
he had led a reckless life? He knew that no 
kindly mother's eye would look upon him from 
the Berney home. He was glad of that. Some- 
how he felt that he could not again deceive a 
pure, good woman. But the girls of the 
period ; the fashionable society girls, who tried 
to please him with their never-ending babble! 
What did he care for their opinions? They 
were not true to themselves. Women like his 
mother might live, but he did not know them. 

There were days when his sleeping con- 
science would awaken, and he felt, he knew 
that he judged the world from the point to 
where he had fallen, and not from the point of 
justice to which it was entitled. We find him 
in such a mood to-day. 

Casually he glanced around to scan the faces 
of his fellow-passengers. An air of "peace on 
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earth, good will toward man" seemed to per- 
vade all. Instinctively he felt that the world 
was right and he was wrong. 

Two gentlemen in front of him were now 
discussing the "race problem." He found 
himself growing interested. That night he fell 
asleep with confused ideas of what he had read 
in "Uncle Tom's Cabin" long ago, and still 
wondering what the people in the South were 
like after more than forty years of changes. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE LAND OF FLOWERS 

The morning dawned clear and bright. 
Spring had already asserted herself in this her 
own domain, "the land of flowers." 

Ned Atcheson awoke from a refreshing 
sleep, and looked out with renewed interest 
at the crude log cabins and cotton fields. He 
had a half-formed idea that the inhabitants 
were poverty-stricken, sickly, idle, tired and 
listless — a people who knew little, and cared 
to know less. 

"There is some comfort in knowing there is 
no danger in being knocked over at the turn 
of every street corner down here," he mused 
complacently as the train slowed up at a little 
way-side station. 

"Jew bez! jew bez!" lustily called a small 
black boy beneath the car window. Ned 
strained his ear to catch the meaning. "Jew 
bez!" His eye fell upon some luscious, big 
blackberries, lying snug in a nest of green 
leaves; the morning dew still fresh upon them. 
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"What do you call them ?" he asked the 
small boy, who stood with such an eager, wist- 
ful look on his black face. 

"Bey's jew bez, sah ! only five cents a quart." 

"Why don't you call them 'doo berries'?" 
he asked, tossing the boy a coin. At the same 
time bringing both r's and the Northern accent 
out clearly and distinctly as he slowly repeated 
"doo berries." 

"What did you call them, Mister?" queried 
a small white boy occupying a near-by seat. 

"I call them doo berries," answered Ned, 
failing to see the point of the joke. By this 
time the other occupants of the car were all in 
a titter ; the small boy doing his full share. 

"I guess it would pay me to keep my ears 
open and my mouth shut until I become 'accli- 
mated,' " Ned replied good-humoredly. 

Letting his thoughts and fancy roam at will, 
the time was soon passed before he realized he 
was nearing his destination. He felt that he 
must arouse himself and put on his mask. His 
father's friends believed him to be an invalid. 
He must keep up the delusion. The world 
must never know that he was only sick at heart, 

Gathering together his parcels he waited a 
moment for the train to stop. 

"Well, here you are at last. And I expect 
pretty well tired out from your trip too," said 
Judge Berney in his cordial way. Ned felt that 
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there was genuine sympathy and hospitality in 
the warm hand-clasp. 

"Thank you, sir; I am a little tired. But 
after a short rest I'll be quite myself again. 
I've wonderful recuperative powers," he 
answered assuringly. 

They walked toward an open carriage which 
plainly showed signs of usage, moth, and must. 
You instinctively felt, however, that it be- 
tokened a by-gone elegance and had once rolled 
in better days. The horses, at least, were 
young and fresh, and pranced at the noise of 
the out-going train. 

"Mawnin', boss," said a polite old negro man, 
whose face, though as black as ebony, had a 
kindly expressior. not unlike his master's. 

Ned acknowledged the salutation, while he 
was inwardly amused at the manner of it. He 
had never seen the backward scraping of the 
foot, and the short, quick tug at the fore-lock 
which invariably accompanies "an old slavery 
times" good-morning. 

"This is Uncle Tom, Mr. Atcheson. He is 
part and parcel of my family. Went with me 
to the war, and has never left me." 

Uncle Tom gave a quick glance to see if the 
important position he occupied in the Berney 
home was being appreciated. With an assur- 
ing smile from Ned, he touched up the horses 
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and they were soon trotting along the smooth 
prairie road. 

"My home is four miles across the country, 
but the roads are good," said the kind-hearted 
old Judge; for to him the young man looked 
very pale and tired. 

"Oh, this pure, fresh air is quite a relief after 
a stuffy railway coach," his companion assured 
him. 

After exchanging other pleasantries, Ned 
found himself studying the man beside him. 
He looked like an old-time picture. With beard 
and hair as white as snow — a look of quiet, rest- 
ful peace in those soft brown eyes behind the 
gold-rimmed glasses. 

William Berney had seen better days. And 
so had the broadcloth suit he wore. Though 
the back and knees were getting threadbare 
from much usage, his linen was spotlessly 
white, and there was an air of elegance and 
refinement about it all. The faded tapestry of 
the carriage, and old Tom, sitting with such 
quiet dignity, just in front of them, completed 
the picture. 

"This is my plantation, sir," said Judge 
Berney, proudly, pointing to a large tract of 
land just ahead of them. "The road runs 
through and passes my house at the other end." 

Ned looked out with increasing interest. 
The warm spring sunshine brought a glow to 
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his cheeks, and the hard lines on his forehead 
grew softer. The country was unlike anything 
he had ever seen. 

Just as far as the eye could reach, there were 
long furrows of young green corn; and the 
breeze made a low, swishing noise in its tender 
blades. On the other side was a broad stretch 
of unbroken green, a cotton field just bursting 
from the seed, and full of men and women, — 
old and young, — their sharp steel hoes glisten- 
ing in the sunlight. 

"What is the little green plant they are cut- 
ting away?" Ned asked, now fully aroused to 
interest. 

"Ah, yes, I forgot you had never seen a 
Southern farm before," the Judge replied apolo- 
getically. "That is cotton. And this is 'cotton 
chopping 1 time. They are thinning the cotton 
out." 

"But why not plant it thinner in the begin- 
ning? Would it not save much time and 
labor ?" Ned suggested. 

Judge Berney gave a low chuckle. But be- 
fore he could reply, Uncle Tom was giving the 
desired information. 

'"Twould n't do to plant it thin, boss. 'Case 
dat's our meat an* bread. We wants to see 
plenty uv it. A po' stan' in de spring mout 
mean a po' crap in de fall." 
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In front of them now lay a long lane, with 
big shade trees and a row of quaint log cabins 
on each side of it. As they entered this, Ned 
noticed a big frame house. It wore a dingy, 
faded coat of red paint, of which the rains of 
many years just left a trace. For a moment 
his heart thumped. He wondered if that could 
be the home of his father's friend. 

"That is where my overseer once lived," ex- 
plained Judge Berney. 

Ned pictured a stalwart ruffian with leathern 
lash. But it was an unfinished picture. Uncle 
Tom called out excitedly : 

"Git out de way dar, you, Jeems ! Doan' you 
see my kerridge cumin' ? Better quit playing in 
dis heah big road ! Done tole you 'bout it of en 
'nuf now." 

Ned looked out to see a little black brat, clad 
in a one-piece suit, which dangled about his 
legs, looking up teasingly at Uncle Tom, a 
broad grin on his shiny, black face. Catching 
sight of the stranger, the grin made way for a 
look of blank astonishment. A stranger was 
something unusual in the Berney carriage. The 
brat gave a low, peculiar whistle, and in a mo- 
ment every door was filled with pickaninnies. 
Some ventured outside to look, while others 
peeped from behind big shade trees. 
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"This is my negro quarter, sir. About the 
last that stands just as it used to be, in this 
part of the country." 

Ned thought there was a note of sadness in 
the old man's voice. 

"And that is my house," he added, pointing 
to the far end of the lane. Through the trees 
Ned caught glimpses of immense white col- 
umns, standing like grim sentinels to guard the 
entrance. 

"Southern grandeur," he thought to himself. 
While to Judge Berney he replied, "It certainly 
looks cool and inviting." 

They passed through the lane of shade trees 
up to the old-style picket gate, and then the 
carriage stopped. 

The old man took the wasted hand of Ned 
Atcheson and pressed it warmly in his own. 

"My friend, I want you to feel that this is 
home as long as you can improve here," he said. 
"Your father saved' my life once and it com- 
forts me now to be able to offer you a welcome." 

Something in the words must have revived 
a tender chord, for Ned's voice was husky with 
emotion as he thanked him. Could it be that 
he — Ned Atcheson — was the recipient of such 
hearty welcome to a good man's home? The 
thought of his reckless past rushed over him. 
For a moment he felt that he had no right to 
enter. 
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A young girl stepped out upon the long 
piazza. When he looked he gave a little start. 
She took his hand kindly in her own, and as- 
sured him she was glad to receive him in their 
home. 

"This is my daughter Helen, Mr. Atcheson," 
the father said, laying his arm tenderly around 
her. But Helen had not waited for an intro- 
duction. Here was a man — sick, perhaps now 
suffering — son of her father's friend — come 
to them for healing. This was no time for 
formal introductions. Already she had some- 
how gotten his parcels from him and was lug- 
ging them up the steps. It never occurred to 
Ned to stop her. In fact, his only thought just 
then was of her face. The first glance told him 
that she was no fickle, foolish girl. 

As she reached the top of the steps and looked 
hack at him, he settled the fact in his mind that 
she was beautiful. 

A small, graceful girl, every movement 
showing youth, health, strength, ease and re- 
finement. A clear olive skin, an oval face and 
eyes soft and brown. Eyes that told you that 
there was a soul of goodness and purity within. 
Ned thought that he had never seen any one 
half so beautiful. Her black hair lay in tiny 
waves around her forehead and the mass of it 
was held by corai pins. Clad in a simple gown 
of white, which his keen eye did not fail to 
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notice, there was no ornament save the figure 
it adorned. 

"Come right in. You must rest awhile," she 
pleaded. 

In a little while he found himself in the spare 
bed-room, which they called the "parlor cham- 
ber." Uncle Tom had put the satchel down, 
and now stood, hat in hand, with eyes riveted 
on Ned's pale face. 

"You looks po'ly, honey, but doan' git down 
in de mouf about it. Miss Helen gwine hev 
yer well terrectly. Miss Helen know all erbout 
med'cine, she do. Now dar wuz Aunt Liza's 
Sue. Dat chile wuz sick, she wuz. But Miss 
Helen made 'em fetch her up ter de quarter, 
an' she 'ten' on her herse'f, she did. Dat gal's 
so high now." The old man put out his hand 
and measured a space above the floor. "Miss 
Helen gwine git yer well, she dun say so. She 
know your pa chored her pa, an' she say she 
gwine chore you ter pay fur it." 

Having delivered himself of this bit of infor- 
mation, Uncle Tom was turning to go when 
Ned asked, 

"What time do you have dinner, Captain?" 

Uncle Tom gave a low, delighted chuckle. 
"Doan' min' 'bout callin' me Cap'n, honey. I 
know dat's de custom Norf uv one gent'man 
to er nur. But whilst I 'predates yer 'stinction 
uv me, I'm 'scusin' yer perliteness. Jist call 
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me Tom, or Uncle Tom, which some'r you 
please. Whut time duz we have dinner? Now 
ef you's hongry; Polly— dat's my wife, she's 
de cook heah — Polly 'ull fry you a chicken, an' 
cook a plate uv biscuits, 'fo' you know it. Pol- 
ly's ole, but she's mighty peart." 

"Oh, no, thank you, Uncle Tom. I've had 
my breakfast. But I thought if dinner would 
be late, I'd rest awhile." 

"Sart'inly, sart'inly. I understan's. I jes' 
thot mebbe you'd like a little bite, an' it's dis 
heah way, yer know: When dar ain't no 
cump'ny here, we jes' has plain long dinner at 
twelve o'clock. Good 'nuf dinner, uv course, 
good 'nuf dinner, but you know how 'tis wid 
wimmin fo'kes? When cump'ny comes dar's 
alius a leetle extry fixin', you understands?" 
Uncle Tom's voice had dropped almost to a 
whisper. "My fo'kes knows you's quality an' 
dey gwine treat you lak quality," he went on 
confidentially. "Dey jes' so glad you dun cum, 
dey ain't dun nuthin' but fix ever since dey 
got yo' letter." 

Uncle Tom might have given a deal more 
information on the subject, but some one from 
the yard calling "Tom, Tom," the old man 
picked up his hat from the floor, and with a 
soft, shambling gait closed the door, and left 
Ned Atcheson to his own thoughts again. 
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The room was the pink of neatness, large and 
well aired. Dainty white curtains hung from 
the open windows. And a little table on which 
lay a Bible and some fresh cut flowers attracted 
Ned's attention. He took the Bible in his hands. 
It had the corners turned down in many places, 
and some hand had marked certain passages. 
Ned followed the lines to which the hand 
pointed. "Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest." He 
turned the pages one by one, reading only the 
parts that were marked.- Unconsciously he 
closed the little book, and laying it back in place, 
went on with his day-dreaming. 

"So different from hotel life," he thought. 
Somehow this room and the little Bible re- 
minded him strongly of his mother. And then 
he thought of Helen. 

"You Tribulation! Ef you does drap dat 
plate uv chicken, nigger, I'll bus' yer head wide 
open ! You hear me, sah 1" 

The voice aroused Ned from his reverie. 
Looking out of the window, he saw a big black 
woman standing in a door, muttering some- 
thing to herself, while she brandished a long 
tin fork in a threatening way. 

"That must be Polly," he thought. "And I 
guess Uncle Tom has had her fry me a chicken 
after all." 
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Coming toward the house he could see a 
young negro boy, making false steps in a teas- 
ing way, and threatening to drop a platter of 
something which he carried — chicken, Ned 
supposed. 

Soon everything grew quiet. The woman 
returned to her kitchen work. There was a 
sharp rap at the door, and before Ned had time 
to say "Come in," the door opened and Tribu- 
lation stood before him, his whole face betray- 
ing the most intense curiosity. 

"Dinner's ready. Miss Helen say come out 
to dinner. Dinner's ready," he repeated hur- 
riedly. 

"And so you didn't drop the plate of chicken, 
eh ?" asked Ned. But before Trib could reply, 
Judge Berney was at the door, waiting to show 
his guest to the dining-room. 

Ned entered a long, low-ceiled room. The 
floor was bare of carpet, but the boards were 
scrubbed white and clean. Each high-backed 
chair stood with dignity in its place. An anti- 
quated cupboard and a row of book-shelves 
leaned against the wall. There was an air of 
cleanliness about it all, which in itself was an 
appetizer. Here, too, a dainty curtain hung 
from an open window. And from this win- 
dow, across a narrow strip of land, you could 
see the quiet waters of the Alabama as it 
wended its way southward to meet the Gulf. 
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A big crab-apple tree stood just outside the 
window, sending in its delicious fragrance. As 
the wind stirred among its branches, a shower 
of pink and white petals fell upon the heads of 
a little girl and boy who played beneath it. 

"I didn't know there were little ones in 
the family," said Ned, surprised. For, in truth, 
he had thought the family consisted only of the 
Judge and his daughter Helen. 

"Oh, yes, there are five of us now," replied 
the old man kindly. "Mary, my child, let me 
introduce you. This is my widowed daughter, 
Mrs. Foster, Mr. Atcheson." 

"And the little ones under the window are 
mine," said Mrs. Foster, proudly. 

"And grandpa's," the Judge added, leaning 
far out of the window to pat a curly head. 

"I hope their noise will not disturb you," 
said Helen. "It is the only music we have at 
meals. But then," she added thoughtfully, "we 
are all strong and well, and have good nerves. 
If you do not feel equal to it, they have been 
taught to wait until their time comes," she 
suggested pleasantly. 

Ned gave her a grateful look in return for 
her delicate appreciation of his feelings, and 
insisted that the children might be brought in, 
as he wished there might be no changes made 
in their home-life, because of his coming. 
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The meal began with a reverent looking' to 
God for His daily blessing. And as Ned stood 
beside that white-haired grandfather, whose 
voice was so full of faith and trust, there was 
a half-formed desire in his own heart to ask for 
His blessing too — a desire that he yet hardly 
dared to own. 

Notwithstanding his long journey and tired 
nerves, the plate of chicken, hot coffee, and 
other delicious viands proved so inviting that 
he was tempted to partake of them most 
heartily. 

During the greater part of the meal Judge 
Berney lived over again those days when he 
had first met young Atcheson's father. He 
recalled different bloody battles — days of strug- 
gle and nights of pain. He spoke of the ties 
of friendship that had still bound them through 
the years of separation. 

Ned exerted himself to be cheerful and talka- 
tive. He thought he owed that much at least 
in return for their hospitality. 

Helen watched his face from behind the 
coffee urn. She secretly confessed she was 
disappointed in him. She made note of the 
fact that although he had insisted that the 
children might be allowed to dine with them, 
she had detected "with a woman's intuition" 
that the idea was distasteful to him. Man or 
woman who did not love little children could 
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hold no very high place in Helen Berney*s esti- 
mation. "He is cold and calculating," she 
mentally concluded. But the moment this 
harsh thought asserted itself, she was ready 
to dispel it with a kinder one. "Perhaps we 
see him at his worst to-day. He is suffering 
and has come to us and we must help him." 

And then she thought of another, to whom 
she had been the same as engaged since they 
had played as little boy and girl together. There 
was more of an understanding existing between 
their families than between themselves. In her 
own quick way she compared the two. Ned 
Atcheson, with the polished easy manners of 
a well-bred society man ; dark, tall and — to a 
casual observer who did not stop to watch the 
restlessness of his eye — handsome. Robert 
Foster, — a farmer's son, — with a face that 
plainly showed the marks of a Southern sun ; 
good natured, good hearted, jovial ; light- 
haired, low, inclined to stoutness; talkative, 
always pleasant and agreeable. And yet — 
Helen sighed. 

"Mr. Atcheson must feel fatigued after his 
long journey," suggested Mrs. Foster, at the 
end of the meal. "He had such a short time 
for rest before dinner that I should advise his 
trying it again." 

Ned was not loath to take advantage of the 
opportunity to be alone again, and reflect upon 
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his new-found friends. His first thoughts 
naturally were of Helen. He contrasted this 
child of "the flower land" with other young 
women of his acquaintance and she did not 
suffer by the comparison. But too tired for 
much serious reflection, he was soon lost in 
pleasant, peaceful sleep. 
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REMINISCENCES 

"What do I think of him, child? Well, let 
me see! Perhaps the first impression will not 
be lasting, but I find little to remind me of his 
father." 

"It occurred to me at dinner that he assumed 
much that he did not feel," replied Helen, 
thoughtfully. "He seemed so restless — and— 
and it may only be my imagination, father, but 
I thought — unhappy." 

"And do you know that I thought the same 
thing," confided the old man. 

"Oh, dear, I hope he is in his right mind," 
Mrs. Foster sighed. "I am opposed to taking 
strangers in the house. You can never feel 
sure as to what may happen. A Yankee, too I" 

"The war is over, Mary," suggested the 
Judge. 

Poor Mrs. Foster, who was always on the 
qui vive for some excitement, folded her hands 
with resignation ; but added knowingly : 

"Well, you just wait and see!" 
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"I am afraid he is unhappy," persisted Helen. 
"But then why shouldn't he be, with such poor 
health and no mother — or anybody," she added 
sorrowfully. 

"Well, we must remember that we have in- 
vited him to come to us for rest and healing. 
He is no intruder." 

Mrs. Foster shrugged her shoulders. 

"I'll promise to do my best," said Helen, lay- 
ing her cheek caressingly against her father's. 
"I can never forget that his father saved your 
life. But then," she added, "we owe him our 
help and sympathy for humanity's sake, if for 
nothing else." 

And then they fell into a pleasant little chat 
as to tvhat means could be provided for his 
pleasure and entertainment. 

"It may be that he would prefer having him- 
self and his affairs let alone," at last the Judge 
said, puzzled to know what would be best. 

"Well, we'll see, we'll see!" answered the 
little comforter. "But indeed I'm not going 
to let him alone. For if he is sick, he needs care. 
And if he is unhappy, he needs sympathy." 

"I'll leave him to your care then." He 
patted her cheek and kissed her. Well he knew 
that he could trust her. 

Looking out of the half-opened window, they 
saw the object of their discussion comfortably 
seated upon the wood-pile in the back yard. 
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Uncle Tom, with his crownless hat in his hand, 
sat upon a chunk near by, talking glibly. 

"Yes, Marse Ned," the old man was saying, 
"times is changed since den. Sometimes I 
thinks fur de better, an' sometimes, agen, I 
thinks fur de wus. Sometimes I thinks my 
race is gwine for'ards, an' den agen it 'pears 
ter me dey's gwine de udder way. Now I'll 
tell you 'zackly how it is. 'Fo' de surrender de 
niggers wuz slaves, 'tis true. But ole Tom 
didn't have nuthin' ter do but keep his face an 
han's clean an' his clothes brushed up. An' 
keep dem hosses sleek an' shiny, an' drive de 
kerridge. You ought ter cum here den, Marse 
Ned! Dem wuz good ole times! You didn't 
see de ole house so tumble-down den, Marse 
Ned," the old man continued sorrowfully. "An' 
de garden all growed up in weeds an' bushes, 
when ole Miss wuz livin'. No, indeed, she kep' 
de flowers bloomin' an' de vines all hung wid 
purty red roses roun' de po'ch. An' ole Marse 
— he ain't de same he used to be ! I see de time 
when he wouldn'er let no stranger see him wid 
dem ole clo'es on. He'd er called me in de house 
an' said, 'Here, Tom, you take 'em. Dey ain't 
good 'nuf fur me !' But money's lackin', Marse 
Ned. Money's lackin' ! Dat's whut hu'ts de 
ole man so. An' it 'pears lak times is gittin' 
harder. We makes de craps, but de cotton 
don't bring much money lak hit used ter do. 
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I'se worked mighty hard since ole marster sot 
me free. An' now we's gittin' ole terge'r ; an* 
me an' Polly jes' stays on heah at de ole planta- 
tion an' does de bes' we can. 

"My Polly, she tole ole Missus on her dyin' 
bed, she did, dat she'd take keer uv de little 
baby. Dah she go now I" said Uncle Tom, as 
Helen passed by the window humming some 
little song. "An' fur all you heah her hummin' 
jes' lak er bird, so sof an' sweet-like, she's got 
her troubles too. I knows erbout 'em, an' Pol- 
ly knows. But ole Marse, he thinks she's 
happy. An' — " 

Uncle Tom's voice was growing confidential. 

"But you would not be a slave again, would 
you, Uncle Tom?" asked Ned. For although 
the old man's story was getting interesting, he 
felt that the family's secrets had better be left 
untold. 

"Law, not Marse Ned. Dat I wouldn't! 
Duz you think dem slavery times will ever cum 
agen ? Whut duz dey say erbout hit in de 
Norf ?" asked he anxiously. 

"Why, of course they will not, Uncle Tom. 
Slavery is a thing of the past, and will soon 
be forgotten. I never hear it mentioned any 
more." 

"Whut? You never heah dem talkin' 'bout 
de war an' ole slavery times?" asked Uncle 
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Tom, incredulously. "Whar in de name uv 
God you live, Marse Ned?" 

"I live in Chicago — a great big city away up 
in Illinois, Uncle Tom. Don't you remember 
that Judge Berney was there during the 
World's Fair, and met my father?" 

"Of cou'se I do ! Marse Ned. But I'd fergot 
erbout hit. I 'members now when ole Marse 
cum home, he call me in de room an' say, 'Tom, 
who you think I seed while I wuz away ?' An' 
when I shuck my head he say, 'Why, Tom, 
doan' you remember Dr. Atcheson? Well, I 
seen him in der Norf an' we talked about de 
ole times. An' he ax me how you wuz, Tom.' 

"Well, ole Marse look lak hit dun him good 
to talk erbout hit. So I sot down in a cheer 
an' me an' him talked dem ole times all over 
agen. An' Marse tole me how your pa had a 
sickly son whut he want ter sen' down Souf. 
Is you de-one?" 

When Ned answered that he was, the old 
man's face lit up with joy, as though he had 
just found a long-lost friend. Leaning his old 
frame as near Ned as he could, he whispered, 
"Yer ain't spectin' ter court Miss Helen, is 
yer ? Cause — " 

The sentence was never finished. Just then 
Judge Berney came out into the yard and said : 
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"Tom, get the horses ready, and if Mr. 
Atcheson is not too tired we'll ride around the 
farm awhile." 

And as they rode, Judge Berney explained 
the ways and means of farm life. He told Ned 
how years ago, being an only son, he had in- 
herited the plantation from his father. "Be- 
fore the war, things were very different with 
us," he told him. "But God knows I'm glad 
my slaves were freed. I would not have them, 
and the responsibility of them, back again. 
Here in the Black Belt of Alabama, however, 
there have not been as many changes as in other 
sections. While the negro, of course, under- 
stands that he is free — his freedom means noth- 
ing more to him than a mere loosening of the 
bands of slavery. They do not take advantage 
of being masters of themselves; but in many 
instances still rely almost wholly on the white 
man to furnish homes, provisions, clothing, in 
fact everything necessary for their existence, 
just as we used to do — getting their labor of 
course in return. And at the end of the year 
there comes a settlement which often means 
no money for either. The negro having con- 
sumed the worth of his labor in getting neces- 
saries, and the white man having to sell a whole 
year's crop for just about what it has cost him 
to make it. 
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"But we have much to be thankful for," he 
went on cheerily. "No man, woman, or child 
that will half way look out for himself goes 
hungry or unclad in this part of the country. 
I think this is just where the trouble lies. A 
man gets a living without much exertion on his 
part. Credit is cheap ; the lands rich ; and 'come 
easy, S° easy' the motto of most of the people." 

"A strange people, indeed," said Ned, 
thoughtfully. "Listen to them now singing in 
the field." 

"Just as happy as if they had money in bank," 
Judge Berney assured him. 

"But have they no desire to become land 
owners themselves ? Do they not care to have 
their children educated ?" 

"Oh, yes ; I dare say they do. But as I have 
said, the changes here in the Black Belt have 
come about very slowly. Much ignorance, vice 
and corruption still remain. The older negroes 
are dying out, and the younger ones will never 
be able to fill their places — as workers, I might 
say. They haven't been raised to do it, except 
as their own wants compel them. 

"Yes, sir ; they are desirous of an education. 
Many of them will work all day and then attend 
a night school. But in many cases they go just 
long enough to get a smattering. Not enough 
to make them good citizens, but too much for 
them to remain at their work in the fields. As 
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soon as they have learned to read and write 
their names, they either want to become teachers 
or preachers. 

"But remember, Mr. Atcheson, it is not in 
some of the localities where the influence of 
good schools and churches has been felt for 
years, that I have made my observations. But 
from this, the heart of the Black Belt.— the 
very citadel of ignorance, — where until the last 
few years we have never had a good school for 
them." 

"That, sir," said he, pointing to a tall spire 
which showed above the tree tops, "that is the 
school of which I speak. It is a mission school, 
opened here a year or two ago, and founded 
by some Northern church. But I'll leave Helen 
to tell you of its work." 

And then the conversation turned into lighter 
and easier channels. Judge Berney noted the 
warm color that had taken the place of the 
pallor in Ned's face. 

"This is the kind of life you need for a 
while, Mr. Atcheson. But I fear that I have 
already taxed your strength. The question of 
the negro's progress has always been an inter- 
esting one to me. And I forget sometimes that 
others, who have not studied it, may not feel as 
I do." 

Already the long shadows falling across the 
cotton fields grew dimmer. And the mellow 
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low of cattle leaving the tender beds of clover 
and primroses reminded them that night was 
coming on. 

It was a silent ride homewards. Judge Ber- 
ney seemed lost in thoughts he did not utter. 
And Ned watched the wreaths of blue smoke 
curling up from the chimneys of the tiny log 
cabins which dotted the fields. He looked in 
at an open door. A tired mother who had 
"hoed her row" beside her husband in the field 
all day, now bent low over a bed of coals upon 
the hearth, preparing the evening meal of meat 
and bread. She was crooning a little hymn — 
more ancient than beautiful. A crowd of half- 
clad children were playing on the floor. 

Ned's mind went back to his home in the 
great city. He thought of the crowded streets, 
the elegant stores, the richly dressed men and 
women. He thought again of his well-fur- 
nished room — his smoking den — his easy chair. 
"But do they bring me happiness?" he asked 
himself bitterly. 

"This is truly a case of 'where ignorance is 
bliss, 'tis folly to be wise,*" he said aloud. 

"The secret of it all is 'contentment,'" re- 
plied the Judge. "In that respect, as well as in 
many others, the negro has no equal. Up and 
down these very cotton rows where you have 
heard them singing so happily at work to-day, 
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their forefathers toiled — nay, even some of 
them — under the lash in the overseer's hand." 
"Do you think they have forgotten it?" 
"Yes, and forgiven too. The negro knows 
no such thing as revenge," he answered. "And 
well it is for us who mak; our homes among 
them. I never treated my slaves unkindly, but 
in some instances, without my knowledge, my 
overseers did. I hope God in His mercy has 
long ago forgiven each injury done them." 

Ned felt, rather than saw, that the old man 
spoke sincerely. 
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HELEN, THE LITTLE MISSIONARY 

To those who suffer, whether in body or 
mind, the same Being "who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb" surely sends moments of 
forgetfulness — moments that dispel the many 
little cares that have arisen through the day, 
and moments when we forget our own pain in 
the thought of others. 

Seated at the quiet tea-table in the Berney 
home, with a delicious plate of biscuits, such 
as only Aunt Polly understood the art of mak- 
ing, and the other tempting viands sending 
forth their odor, Ned, for this once, forgot the 
old days, and gave himself up to the enjoyment 
of the repast before him. The stilted, ill-at- 
ease manner of conversation that had been so 
pronounced at dinner, gave way to a pleasant, 
easy recital of some bits of conversation which 
they all enjoyed. 

Ned had been so engrossed in satisfying the 
"inner man," and watching the children's faces 
beaming with delight as he told the story of the 
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boy and "jew bez," that he had failed to notice 
Helen. 

Dressed in a gown of some soft material, 
with no ornament save the shell combs nestling 
in the blackness of her hair, with a bit of color 
in her olive cheeks, and her red lips half parted, 
— listening, — she made a pretty picture. 

The meal was almost ended. Suddenly look- 
ing up Ned caught her eyes fastened on his 
face. There was something in them that he had 
never seen in woman's eyes before. Such a 
depth of soul, of goodness, sincerity and truth. 
For a moment his own fell beneath their gaze, 
and a vague feeling of helplessness over- 
powered him. 

"Helen, I've promised Mr. Atcheson that you 
would tell him of the mission school," said her 
father, breaking the lull in the conversation. 
Arising from the table he patted the olive cheek 
and said, "Here is quite a little missionary, Mr. 
Atcheson. Take care that you do not show 
yourself in any way a heathen." 

"Unclt Tom has been telling me that she 
meant to take my case in hand," Ned answered. 
"But the high esteem in which you hold your 
art may be shaken when you practice it on me," 
he added in an aside to Helen. "So take care, 
I've warned you I" 

For a moment angry thoughts arose in 
Helen's mind. How dared he speak -to her as 
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though she had flaunted some virtue in his face, 
and proffered her assistance unsolicited ! Could 
he be so base as to imagine she entertained some 
foolish thought of love? All her instincts of 
modesty and wounded pride rose up in arms 
against him. But in a moment his position in 
their home, her promise to her father, — nay, 
even a motive higher than she herself stopped 
to analyze, — prompted her to say, with courage 
and resolution: 

"I possess no such art as you ascribe to me, 
beyond a wish that at all times I may be able 
to render some assistance to those to whom 
God has given less health and strength than 
me. I had hoped that while in our home I 
might contribute my share toward your com- 
fort — that was all." 

She ill concealed the tremor in her voice. 

"God has seen fit to give me but little health 
and not even the common politeness due a 
lady," Ned answered, a little bitterly. "Don't 
waste your time on me, Miss Berney." 

With a sudden return of womanly tact she 
changed the conversation, saying as she pre- 
ceded them across the hall into their spacious 
parlor : 

"Uncle Tom is a typical old Southern darky, 
and is sometimes given to flights of imagina- 
tion, Mr. Atcheson. By the way, papa, he told 
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me there were some tenants waiting to get 
their rations." 

"We will leave you in sister Mary's care for 
a little while," she said pleasantly to Ned. 
There was no trace now of the recent storm that 
had brewed within. 

Seated in a big arm chair, Ned fell to think- 
ing of the miserable blunder, and sincerely re- 
gretted that he had made it. 

Mrs. Foster must have divined his thoughts, 
for with peculiar frankness she remarked : 

"That was an unfortunate speech of yours, I 
fear, Mr. Atcheson. Helen has looked forward 
to nursing you back to health as a small recom- 
pense for your father's kindness. She really 
delights in that kind of thing." 

"I regretted it the moment it was done," he 
said apologetically. "Although I only meant 
to show her what a hardened soul mine is." 

"Yes, Helen has many little peculiar traits 
of character," explained Mrs. Foster. "Her 
opinions are very decided on some subjects — ■ 
very different from mine, I must confess. We 
laughingly call her 'our Yankee girl' ; for, ever 
since she has been old enough to go about the 
farm at all, she has manifested the greatest 
interest and sympathy in the negro. Since our 
mother's death old Aunt Polly has had the care 
of her, and we have always thought that her 
childish ears were filled with many exaggerated 
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tales of 'slavery days.' She persists in saying 
she's glad they are free." 

"But aren't you too?" Ned asked with some 
curiosity, remembering how her father had 
expressed himself only that afternoon. 

"I don't care anything about having them 
back as slaves again, but I do think the North 
could have paid us for them," answered Mrs. 
Foster, with some spirit. "The idea of their 
meddling with our affairs," she went on hotly, 
"is what nettles me. What right had they to 
interfere? And outside of giving them free- 
dom, what good has it accomplished anyway? 
They have no more business being turned loose 
to think and act for themselves than a baby 
hast" 

"Perhaps they have never had the same 
privileges and advantages here in the Black Belt 
to make such progress as they are doing in 
other places," Ned ventured to suggest. "I 
have seen some very smart colored people." 

Poor Ned! Unconsciously he was getting 
into hot water beyond his depth. 

"I dare say you have," she retorted, "where 
they have the privileges of your homes and 
schools." 

"You have mistaken ideas of our customs, 
Mrs. Foster," he replied, hoping to avoid 
further discussion of a subject which to him 
was becoming distasteful. 
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"Perhaps I have," she said in a softer tone. 
"But while there is such a hue and cry from 
both North and South to forget the past, and 
bury the old feeling, I tell you plainly, / may 
forgive but it is impossible to forget. And," 
she added persuasively, "you will regard the 
matter in a very different light yourself, Mr. 
Atcheson, after you stay on a Southern farm 
awhile and see just what we contend with from 
year to year. Instead of 'poor negro' you will 
say 'poor white folks' ! 

"And about Helen," she continued, "please 
don't encourage her ideas about the good of 
that mission school ! I tell you education is 
not what they need here. It may be all right 
in places where they can put it to some use. 
But the cotton field, in my mind, is destined to 
be the negro's home, and why unfit him for it? 
You might just as well take some poor girl 
and give her lessons in social etiquette and 
dancing, and then send her back to her life of 
drudgery where she must always wash, cook 
and do plain sewing; and perhaps, nine times 
out of ten, marry some uncouth farmer and 
raise a large family of ill-bred children." 

Ned remained silent — wondering perhaps if 
there were not some grains of truth in what 
she said. 

"Helen has had every advantage," she con- 
tinued, "advantages of society, of travel, and 
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all those things which so many young ladies 
living in the country would be proud of. But 
nothing contents her half so well as being 
here, 'taking care of papa's old servants,' as 
she says. And those old servants would fall 
down on their knees and worship her. Not 
because of gratitude, oh, no, indeed I But be- 
cause it means more meat and bread from 
papa's smoke-house." 

"Perhaps she thinks it is her Christian duty," 
Ned replied, more from lack of something else 
to say. 

"Yes, she seems to feel that way about it. 
She makes it her duty to see that old Polly has 
proper medicine for her 'rheumatiz' and that 
old Tom is comfortable with his pipe, and each 
old plantation mammy has a good warm fire — - 
and her latest hobby is the mission school 1" 

"Is she teaching school?" asked Ned, in 
sheer ignorance of Southern customs. 

"Oh, my, no! Not quite so bad as that, Mr. 
Atcheson. I'm afraid I've already confided 
too much, and given you a bad impression of 
her. They have some negro teachers, who 
were educated in the North, in charge. Helen, 
I meant, takes much interest in watching de- 
velopments, and in fact 'twas she that cajoled 
poor papa into selling them the land. To me 
the idea of a negro college, here under our very 
noses, is positively distasteful I" 
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Ned might have given his promise that he 
would do nothing to further the cause of edu- 
cation, but just then Helen, leaning on her 
father's arm, a flush from exertion on her face, 
came into the room. 

"We were gone longer than we intended, 
Mr. Atcheson," the Judge explained. "But 
this is 'ration night,' as the darkies call it. We 
keep up the old-time custom of once a week 
giving our laborers one peck of meal and three 
and a half pounds of meat." 

"But why not give them enough at once to 
last awhile and save the bother ?" Ned inquired. 

"With no idea of economy it would soon be 
squandered. 'Come easy, go easy' is the way 
with most of them. Their extravagance has 
established the 'ration rule.' " 

And then in his simple way he explained 
how the most provident ones raised quantities 
of small truck around their cabins. 

"But," he said at last, "it is now the farmer's 
bed-time. We believe in the old saying, Early 
to bed, and early to rise. Helen, get down the 
Bible. Mr. Atcheson, will you remain with us 
for the evening prayer ?" 

"Certainly, Judge Berney, though it has been 
many a long year since I knelt at family wor- 
ship." 

Helen called the servants in. The old man 
took the Bible that had rested on his knee in 
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the dusk of many evenings, and slowly turned 
its pages. 

Ned listened to each word as it fell from his 
lips, — not that the words themselves were of 
any special interest to him, — but there was a 
subtle charm in the soft Southern accent and an 
earnestness about it all that was irresistible. 

They knelt around their chairs. "God bless 
the stranger within our gates" was asked in all 
sincerity. "Amen," responded Uncle Tom 
from the corner where he knelt. 

Lying in the stillness of his room Ned 
pondered over the varied happenings of the 
day. Uncle Tom's story at the wood-pile, and 
the words "for all you heah her hummin' jes' 
lak a bird, she's got her troubles too," came to 
him over and over again. "God bless the 
stranger within our gates" repeated itself until 
he fell asleep. 
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TRIBULATION TELLS YANKEE STORIES 

Rest, and the soft Gulf breeze and bright sun- 
beams which stole in to awaken him the follow- 
ing morning, drove away his morbid thoughts. 
With the determination to do what he could to 
forget the past, and to make his further stay 
in the Berney home agreeable, at least, he went 
down to join the family at breakfast. 

They were all solicitude for his poor health, 
and hoped he had spent a comfortable night. 

Helen greeted him pleasantly, and by no look 
or word showed any trace of her feeling the 
night before. Clad in a simple morning dress 
with here and there a bunch of wild flowers 
scattered over the surface, she looked even more 
beautiful than he had before seen her. 

"She's not the kind of beauty that needs the 
gas light to bring it out," he thought. "But 
pshaw! I've known some beautiful women in 
my day — and wicked 1 I'll have to know her 
longer before she ropes me in," he told himself. 
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As if divining his thoughts, Helen addressed 
her conversation chiefly to the others. And 
though it piqued his pride, he admitted to him- 
self that while she did not employ any effort 
to secure it, his attempts were fruitless; for she 
was by odds the attraction of the table. His 
years of experience in social etiquette counted 
as naught when pitted against her. Bah I the 
thought bored him. "She shall see that I'm 
her equal in some things at least," he finally 
resolved. 

Unknowing and unthinkingly he was pav- 
ing a way toward his own good, although he 
did it from revenge. 

Leaving the breakfast table Judge Berney 
showed his guest into a room that he had not 
seen the day before. Here, as in the other 
rooms, that quiet air of home-loving, refined, 
even "old-fashioned people" seemed to remind 
you of a better day that had come and gone. 
The spirit of happiness and of contentment 
abided there. 

"This is our general sitting-room," explained 
Judge Berney. "We like to sit here for it brings 
back some days that we like to remember." Ned 
followed the old man's eye as it wandered to a 
little willow rocker, with the one word 
"Mother" embroidered on its head-rest. 

"From the window you can get a real picture 
of plantation life." 
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Drawing aside the curtain Ned looked out 
upon a broad stretch of land, clothed in the 
richest green. He could see the men and women 
at their work, keeping time to the hymns they 
chanted as they lifted their hoes up and down, 
up and down, "choppin' cotton." 

Near the house and just at the back of it, lay 
the orchard and garden combined. To Ned, 
whose eye was accustomed to the economy of 
space in carefully laid off beds, the place seemed 
like some forest in fairy-land. The trees were 
green with the first leaves of spring. Apple 
and peach blossoms vied with each other in 
pelting the soft turf beneath them. And wild 
jasmine and honeysuckle wound themselves 
tenderly around the body of a dead pear tree. 
Birds chirped and sang, and built their nests 
among the leafy foliage; and all Nature was 
awake and glad with the beauty of the morning. 

Ned was startled from his reverie by his 
companion asking : 

"Do you see that little clump of myrtle trees 
apart from the rest, Mr. Atcheson? That is 
our family burial-ground. My wife lies there 
and my only son." The old man's voice was 
husky. 

"I didn't know you had had a son, Judge 
Berney." 
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A change crept over the wrinkled face. The 
gray beard was stroked unsteadily. For a mo- 
ment he studied the pattern of the dingy carpet. 

"Yes, I had a son," he answered. "A noble 
boy. He was his mother's idol. I've often 
wondered why God took him from us. He 
would have been such a comfort to an old man's 
heart." The gray head dropped lower on the 
sunken chest. "But pardon me, Mr. Atcheson, 
pardon me," he said in an unsteady voice. 
"This is something of which I can't speak calm- 
ly. I loved my son with a devotion unlike most 
love. God in His infinite wisdom saw fit to 
take him from me. I — I must not murmur," 
he faltered. 

Crossing the room, hardly knowing what he 
did, Ned took the feeble hand and pressed it 
warmly within his own. "I wish God could 
have taken me in his stead. He has let me live 
to burden my father with days and nights of 
sorrow," he confessed. 

Only the ticking of the clock on the mantel- 
shelf broke in upon the silence. 

"You mistake the depths of a father's love, 
my child," the old man at last found voice to 
say. "Your poor health but draws you nearer 
to him. Don't be despondent, it will all come 
right by and by." 

And he added, "This is far too beautiful a 
morning for us to be moping in the house. You 
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need to get out to enjoy the pure fresh air. 
Early morning rides and walks will do much 
toward restoring you. Or, Helen is fond of 
driving. She will be glad to take you with 
her." 

"Thank you kindly. I hope you will not feel 
that you must exert yourselves for my enter- 
tainment, for I'm accustomed to being much 
alone." 

In a few moments the door opened, and 
Helen — a basket of patch-work in her hand 
and the merriest little song on her lips — came 
in. "Oh! how you startled me," she said, as 
the little song died out, and she stood before 
them blushing and confused. "I thought sure 
papa had taken you out to enjoy this lovely 
morning. The house was so quiet, too." 

"I was just remarking when you found us, 
that the day was too beautiful to be spent in- 
doors," explained her father. "Suppose you 
show Mr. Atcheson about the yard and garden. 
I've promised to direct Tom about some stable 
work." 

This sudden leave-taking, together with the 
responsibility of entertaining, — just when she 
had planned a quiet morning with her work, — 
had taken her aback a moment. Ned watched 
the heightening color in her face with an 
amused, half-comical look. 
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"And I was just remarking," he had the 
gallantry to say, "that I'm accustomed to being 
much alone. So pray do not exert yourself, 
nor put aside your work on my account." 

"Indeed I shall take pleasure in showing 
you around," she replied in her pleasant, easy 
way. "We are very proud of the old place, 
though it can boast of nothing modern. I fear 
you will find it dull though, having been ac- 
customed to the many attractions of a city life," 
she added apologetically. 

"I am sure I shall enjoy the change," he 
assured her. "Variety is the spice of life," you 
know. "The noise and bustle of the city are 
very trying unless you are well and strong." 

"I prefer a country life," she said. "Though 
I've been allowed no choice in the matter," — 
this in an aside, — "for father wouldn't leave 
the farm for the grandeur of any city. And 
so we just live on here with only the old serv- 
ants and associations, and our own thoughts 
to keep us company." 

Ned thought that she was affecting more 
enthusiasm than was natural. He couldn't 
understand why one so young and beautiful 
as she could prefer seclusion. He ventured to 
remark : 

"Perhaps having once indulged in gaiety 
you might prefer it." 
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"I am afraid I couldn't assume the role of 
a society woman," she confessed with frank- 
ness. "I was never born for formalities. I'd 
rather be free to stroll over the plantation, 
watching our tenants at their work, than to lead 
a life of social obligations, where one feels 
forced, by unwritten laws, to receive and en- 
tertain people for whom one cares nothing. 
And mine is the kind of head that wouldn't 
ache for an excuse when I didn't want to see 
them," she told him, laughingly. 

"But," she went on hastily, looking up at 
the little clock, "we are losing much of this 
valuable day." Preceding him out into the hall, 
she took from off the rack a rough-and-ready 
white straw hat with a wreath of crimson pop- 
pies around its crown. Placing it securely 
upon the mass of fluffy hair, she led him, talk- 
ing gaily as she went, to a summer-house be- 
neath the trees. 

"I love this spot," she said with warmth. 
"It is my Alabama ; for here I rest. And, Mr. 
Atcheson," she added, extending her hand, 
while she playfully assumed the manner of a 
"society hostess," "I hope you too may rest 
and regain your health." 

"I hope my acceptance of your hospitality 
will not cause your head to ache," he answered 
with a spice of irony, his sensitive nature on 
the alert for any random shot 
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"Indeed I mean it from my heart," she said, 
now hurt in turn that she should have been 
misjudged. "You believe me, don't you?" 

He tried not to meet the look that he felt, 
rather than saw, she gave him. "I understood 
you at the first, Miss Berney; but I told you last 
night that I hadn't common politeness. I seem 
given to making myself and everybody around 
me miserable," he went on in the same way. 

"Come now, it is wicked to waste this beauti- 
ful day in such idle talk. I know just what to 
expect when one is suffering as you are." 

"You overestimate my ills, Miss Berney. 
People seldom die from diseases such as mine. 
I warn you again I am not worthy of your 
interest." 

"I'll not question the nature of your disease," 
she said. "But I am going to stick to my 
former resolution to cure you if I can. And 
if you will let me," she added, almost plead- 
ingly, laying her plump, white hand on his. 

Under ordinary circumstances, or for any 
other girl he knew, to have done so, Ned would 
have thought an act of boldness. But some- 
how he had no such thought of Helen. He felt 
that with her it was different. 

Just then the children came running breath- 
lessly from under a clump of trees near by, the 
boy calling in great excitement, 
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"Aunt Helen! O Aunt Helen! Trib says 
that Mr. Atcheson is a soldier man ; and unless 
we give him our silver knives and forks and 
things, he'll kill us all to-night!" 

"Aunt Helen, please Aunt Helen, don't let 
him take my little spoons !" sobbed Bessie, cling- 
ing to her aunty's skirts. 

For a moment a wrathful gleam shone in 
Helen Berney's big brown eyes. She felt the 
embarrassment these indiscreet remarks would 
cause her guest. But turning she saw him con- 
vulsed with such a fit of laughter that she too 
joined him heartily. Seeing that their story 
had not created the terror which they expected, 
the children soon hushed their crying and 
looked with renewed interest upon the stranger. 

"Now, Guy," said Helen, firmly, "Bessie 
doesn't know any better. But aunty expects 
more from her little man than to have him 
come screaming to her in this way. Besides, 
it is one of Tribulation's stories. We will 
speak to him about it." 

Tribulation came up, his black eyes almost 
bursting from their sockets. 

"I didn't tell dem chillun dat, deed I didn't, 
Miss Helen. Dis mawnin' dey ax me fer to tell 
'em stories. An' I tole dem as how long time 
ergo dey wuz some soljer mens cum heah, look 
— look — lookin' fer silver," stammered Trib. 
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"And you said they killed a lot of people, 
Trib. You know you said so," urged Guy. 

"Now dis iz 'zackly how it wuz, Miss Helen," 
continued Trib, paying no heed to the inter- 
ruption. "Soon dis mawnin', it wuz soon, Miss 
Helen, dem chillun ax me fer to tell 'em stories, 
an' I tole 'em 'bout de soljers. An' arter while 
I heerd Guy say, myse'f, 'Sister, I spec dat's 
whut Mr. Atcherson doin' heah. I heah Aunt 
Polly say he come from de Norf.' An' den 
Bessie 'gun to cry; an' say she doan' wan' him 
ter take her silver spoons whut Santa Claus 
fotch 'er. An' Guy say, 'Dat's de very thing 
he rudder have.' An' den dey 'gin ter gether 
up dey things an' bury 'em under de back steps," 
Trib finished, a broad grin now lighting up 
his black face. 

"That's where Aunt Polly said grandma hid 
hers from the Yankee soldiers," asserted Guy, 
defiantly. 

The laugh that followed this little tableau 
broke the force of the storm that threatened. 
Helen gave the youngsters a serious talk, and 
endeavored to convince them that Mr. Atcheson 
was no "soldier man"; but was sick and had 
come to them for healing. 

With a backward look of half-distrust they 
scampered off to unearth their buried treasures. 
"You'd better sleep with them spoons under 
your head to-night," Guy told Bessie, before 
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they were out of hearing. They could see 
Bessie nod her head with approval. 

Helen, — a trace of annoyance now showing 
itself, — said simply, 

"Many of the older negroes, for want of 
new thoughts to occupy their minds, still live 
in the days that are past, Mr. Atcheson. And 
many exaggerated superstitions and preju- 
dices are instilled in the minds of their children. 
I hope, however," she went on, "that as time 
goes by and education broadens their views, 
slavery days, the war and its horrors, will be 
forgotten. 

"And do you know," she said after a mo- 
ment's pause, "that there is a peculiar fascina- 
tion about the negro as a story-teller? They 
have a way of looking such unutterable things \ 
Guy and Bessie get more real pleasure from an 
evening with Uncle Tom — listening to his 
marvelous yarns — than from all the story- 
books that were ever printed. But I used to 
enjoy them too," she confessed, smiling up at 
him. 

Atcheson realized that she had spoken from a 
delicate appreciation of his feelings. He real- 
ized too, every moment that he was with her, 
that she was not the dull, commonplace country 
girl he had expected to find. From force of 
habit, of long thinking that good men and 
women were the exception and not the rule, he 
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could not banish the thought, however, that 
behind Helen's pretty face and soft Southern 
accent must lurk the same subtle feminine ele- 
ments of falsity and deception he had found in 
others. "Yet," he acknowledged to himself, 
"she is an adept at hiding them." 

Helen had stood for several moments, toy- 
ing with the branch of a climbing rose which 
partially shaded her face, while these thoughts 
were coursing through his brain. 

Looking up, he saw she was evidently expect- 
ing him to make some reply to her explanation. 

"Pardon me, Miss Berney; but I know so 
little about slavery and the war, and all those 
things you speak of, I can but confess my igno- 
rance. My life has been so far removed from 
anything to remind me of them, and I have sel- 
dom heard them menticned — except, perhaps, 
as my father related some bits of army life. 
But I suppose with you in the South, with the 
negro constantly reminding you, it is like a 
child, who having received a whipping, remem- 
bers it longer than the one who gave it." 

The hot blood now flooded Helen's cheeks. 
Her love for her country, her Southern pride 
were aroused like a young tigress from its 
sleep. She turned upon him with a look of sur- 
prise and pain, and with a voice not wholly 
steady, said, 
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"Not like a child whipped, Mr. Atcheson; 
but like a child overpowered ! who never fully 
forgets the injury or injustice." 

Poor Ned ! He had become so dazed by the 
sudden turn affairs had taken, that for a mo- 
ment he sat stunned and bewildered, trying to 
remember what he had said to cause it. 

"Pardon me, I entreat you ! I meant no slur 
upon the honor of the South," he said plead- 
ingly. "I got the blamed thing mixed some- 
how, and didn't know just what I said. I was 
thinking 'twas the negroes got the whipping — 
they are the ones that ought to have had it," 
he added, rising to his feet and going up to her. 

"You will believe me this time, won't you? 
Nothing was ever further from my thoughts 
than to intentionally make those unfortunate 
remarks. I haven't a grain of politeness left 
me, but I've got too much regard for you to 
give you pain," he said piteously. 

It was not the words, but the face of the 
pale sufferer before her, and the sincerity with 
which he spoke, that touched Helen Berney's 
womanly nature. 

"I am sorry I allowed myself to care for such 
a little thing, Mr. Atcheson. But sometimes 
and upon some subjects we are over-sensitive. 
To touch upon the war is like lifting the band- 
age from an old wound. As long as these 
grand old homes rear their dilapidated roofs 
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above the Southern pines, and as long as our 
eyes rest upon our loved ones growing old 
amidst poverty and decay, where once they 
owned wealth and splendor, my young blood 
arises in rebellion. And then too, the ties that 
were broken, the graves that were made — " 

Suddenly she stopped speaking. A little 
cloud seemed to hover over the summer-house. 

"I have spoken hastily," she went on at last. 
"Perhaps you too have lost some loved ones." 

"I have lost a mother," he answered bro- 
kenly. His mother's name was one that rarely 
passed his lips, and never to fall upon a stran- 
ger's ear. 

Seeing the pained expression on his face, 
she once again laid her shapely hand on his. 
"I too have lost a mother, who sleeps in the 
grave-yard there," she said. "And let this 
mutual loss of ours, Mr. Atcheson, serve as a 
tie of sympathy and friendship between us," 
she added a moment later. 

"Well it is you hesitate before asking that," 
he answered her. "If you knew me better you 
might not care to be my friend, Miss Berney. 
I have no friends. My very nature seems to 
repel them. And yet — " 

"And yet I am going to be your friend," 
she told him simply. "And try to help you out 
of that 'slough of despond' into which it seems 
your poor health has plunged you." 
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"But would you not despise me if you knew 
that the evil in me will let me see no good in 
others? And yet I tell you it is true. It is 
my nature to doubt and mistrust — even you I" 
He jerked out the words as though he were 
tempted not to tell her. "And now you know 
the worst, you will despise me ! I deserve it 1" 

"Such a nature should awaken pity, not cen- 
sure, Mr. Atcheson. There would be no need 
of helping hands, prayers, or forgiveness if 
all were perfect. I think perhaps you have been 
unfortunate in your choice of friends," she 
said kindly. "For while I am conscious of 
many faults and imperfections of my own, I 
still believe there is quite as much good as evil 
left in this old world. I have some friends 
I struggle to be like — for they are both good 
and true." 

"I would not alter your opinions; but wait 
until you've seen as much of the world as I 
have, and you will find that friendship is but 
a name. I speak from sad experience, Miss 
Berney." 

" 'Convince a man against his will, he'll be 
of the same opinion still,' " Helen quoted laugh- 
ingly. 

Seeing that he was in no mood for argument, 
she went on talking pleasantly of other things, 
and thus the morning passed. 
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CHAPTER VII 

UNCLE EBE, THE WITCH DOCTOR 

The children, having been promised an early 
dinner that they might go into the woods to 
gather the first wild flowers of spring, now 
stood — baskets in hand — impatient to be off. 
Trib, standing in the background, his hands 
thrust into the very depths of his trousers' 
pockets, his jagged-edged straw hat set back 
upon his woolly head, was begging that he too 
might be allowed to go. 

"But, Trib, perhaps you had better stay at 
home. I expect you can find some better occu- 
pation than gathering wild flowers," answered 
Helen. 

"Aunt Helen, please let him go just this one 
time," pleaded both the children in a breath. 
And so she gave consent. 

"May I go too, Miss Helen, please?" It was 
Ned's voice coming down the stair-way. It 
was the first time he had addressed her as "Miss 
Helen." Startled, she turned to see him with 
just such a look as Trib had worn a moment 
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before — his hands down in his trousers' pock- 
ets, and his hat awry on his shapely head. 

The picture was such a contrast to the re- 
served, dignified Mr. Atcheson of the morn- 
ing, that she broke into a happy, girlish laugh. 

Ned thought he had never heard as much 
music from under a sun-bonnet before. 

For a moment she stood irresolute, her big, 
brown eyes looking from beneath the bonnet 
frill, in consternation. She couldn't imagine 
that he would really care to go on such an expe- 
dition; and besides, she thought he asked for 
the sake of politeness. 

"Yes, you can go," said Guy, not waiting for 
Helen to answer. '"Cause you are tall enough 
to pull the branches down so we can break off 
the flowers. Ain't he, Bess ?" 

"All right then," said Helen. 

Though not a pressing invitation on her 
part, Ned accepted with a profusion of thanks. 
And soon the little party had started for the 
woods. Guy and Trib, full of health and 
buoyancy, headed the procession, while Atche- 
son, Helen, and little Bessie followed with 
more sober gait. 

"I am afraid you have not fully forgiven me 
for those unfortunate remarks in the summer- 
house this morning," Atcheson began, his 
pride pricked that his offer to join them had 
not been accepted with more favor from Helen. 
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"Come, Mr. Atcheson, we are not going to 
begin this journey with a quarrel, I hope," she 
answered with decision. "I promised this 
morning to be your friend, and I'll not com- 
mence by harboring unkind thoughts of you." 

"I wish that I might believe you would not 
some day repent your bargain," he said dis- 
couragingly. 

"Everything depends upon yourself — your 
treatment of it," she answered calmly. 

"I have never possessed a Southern friend — 
but one," he said, laying much stress upon the 
"Southern." 

"Nor a Northern one, I fear, from what 
you say of those whom you have unfortunately 
selected as such." 

"I wish I could possess the faculty of seeing 
thing's as you do, Miss Berney." 

Helen gave him a quick, keen look. There 
was something in his voice that puzzled her. 

"Will you give me the key that locks the 
secret from me ?" he asked in the same earnest 
tone. 

"Certainly, that is just what I propose to 
do," she told him laughingly. "True friends 
do not lock up secrets from each other. But 
first of all," she said, looking at him steadily, 
"before I put the key into your hands, you 
must make me some faithful promises. You 
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must promise to learn the first lesson that is 
taught at school." 

"To love your teacher?" he had the ill-grace 
to ask. 

Helen was vexed; but she would not give 
up the task she had set herself, to teach him 
some wholesome lessons. 

"To obey your teacher," she corrected de- 
murely. 

"If the others are no more difficult I'll soon 
possess the secret." 

"You promise to obey, do you? And you 
desire to learn ?" She fixed her eyes steadfastly 
upon his face, and waited for an answer. 

"Ah ! there is where I expected to find the 
trouble, Mr. Atcheson," she said, a ring of 
genuine disappointment in her voice. "The 
school of life is like all others — the pupil, as 
well as teacher, must do his part. When you 
can come to me and say, 'I've seen enough of 
the gloomy side of life, and am ready to find 
the sunshine,' I'll gladly help you find it. Until 
then, school will be dismissed, Mr. Atcheson." 

Just ahead of them lay the strip of woods. 
Atcheson remembered that he had passed 
through it the day before. A veritable South- 
ern forest! The great pines towering their 
tall heads above the oaks and magnolias. Mossy 
fringes hanging from the branches, — Nature's 
own curtain to shut out intrusion, — while dog- 
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wood and crab-apple threw off their winter 
dress of brown, and robed themselves in pink 
and white. Birds joined in the music the soft 
breeze made, and wild flowers raised their 
heads from under the leaf-mold to listen. Mag- 
nolia blossoms, like big snow-balls, — not real- 
izing that spring had come, — peeped out from 
glossy green beds, and sent their pungent odor 
through the forest. 

"I smell 'em now I Hurry up, Aunt Helen, 
and come along," Guy called excitedly, impa- 
tient to enter the woods in search of them. 

But just then a carriage, drawn by a pair of 
oddly matched horses, rattled down the road. 

"The Lawson girls I" exclaimed Helen. "We 
will wait a moment, Mr. Atcheson, for I am 
sure they were going toward our house." 

The carriage stopped before them. Helen 
introduced her guest, and the young ladies, 
with many blushes and much confusion, ex- 
plained that they had not heard Miss Berney 
had a guest, and as it was such a lovely after- 
noon, had hoped to take her for a drive. The 
situation was a little awkward. 

Atcheson took off his hat, and with a polite 
bow said, 

"If Miss Berney isn't afraid to trust the 
little ones with me, I'll be glad to take them 
in the woods and point out the beauties of 
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nature. Though I don't know a violet from a 
hare-bell," confessed he, laughing. 

The ladies, with miny more smiles and 
blushes, begged that Helen might go, — regret- 
ting there wasn't room for all, — and so the 
question was decided. Ned, with many prom- 
ises that the children should not be lost or 
stolen, turned intu the wood. And the carriage 
with its fair occupants passed out of sight. 

Throwing himself on the soft, velvety grass 
at the foot of a big oak tree, he was soon lost 
in thought. The children laughed and played 
and gathered violets, soon forgetting his 
presence. 

Somehow he had begun to realize in a mys- 
terious, indefinable way, which he hadn't 
stopped to analyze, that the moment he was 
alone a thought of Helen Berney came to keep 
him company. He stared blankly up at the 
thousands of green leaves which formed such 
a thick canopy above him, but from under 
every ont her face seemed looking down at him. 
In his mind he contrasted her with the Lawson 
girls. He compared her easy, quiet, self-pos- 
sessed manner with theirs. 

"A conceited, tittering, self-absorbed lot, 
every one of them ! Bah ! Not to be compared 
in the same breath with her," he inwardly 
passed judgment. "What an ill-mannered ass 
she must mink I ami" he went on, not con- 
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scions that he was kicking the polish off his 
best boots against the gnarled roots. And 
then the old pain swooped down upon him, and 
drove him into the rut of despair where he had 
lain so many days and nights before he knew 
her. 

He felt as if he were some alien in this 
bright world, so full of people, coming and 
going, and drinking up what sweets there were. 
But as he lay there rebelling against his fate, 
against temptation which had led him into sin, 
against a God that endowed him with so little 
moral strength to resist the fall, Nature, the 
great restorer, was busy about her work. She 
emptied her bottles of sunshine, and cool 
breezes, and fragrant perfumes all about him. 
"Why should your whole life become unbear- 
able on account of one mistake?" the birds 
seemed asking him in their song-lore from the 
tree-tops. A tall white lily shook her head 
sadly at some naughty ivy that struggled for 
its life amongst the tangled undergrowth. 
"Consider the lilies of the field," was the silent 
message she bore him. And didn't the little 
book that lay on his table yonder say, "Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest" ? Why need he feel 
that he alone of all others was uninvited ? Did 
not the spotless whiteness of the lily there sug- 
gest that where "Sin had left a crimson stain 
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He washed it white as snow"? The thought 
brought comfort with it. A feeling of peace 
stole over him. Under her spell he fell asleep. 

"Mr. Atcheson, Oh, Mr. Atcheson! We've 
found a snake-root," the children called ex- 
citedly. 

- At the mention of snake. Ned wakened with 
a start, and bounded to his feet. In his pro- 
longed day-dream he had forgotten the chil- 
dren. He had forgotten his promise to Miss 
Berney. What would she think of him ? But 
his anxiety was soon ended when he saw them 
running toward him, holding up, for his in- 
spection, an ordinary looking root. 

"Don't, Guy, you'll break it," said Trib ex- 
citedly as the little fellow attempted to hold it 
higher that Mr. Atcheson might better see its 
virtues. 

"Dis heah's a sure 'nuf snake-root, Mr. 
Atcherson ; 'cause I knows 'em. Unc' Ebe sure 
be glad to git it." 

"And who is Uncle Ebe? And what will he 
do with it ?" asked Ned, curiously. 

"Uncle Ebe's the old witch-doctor," Guy 
answered with a half-scared look. "He lives 
on our plantation, and makes medicine in a 
kettle. He tricked Trib one time, didn't he, 
Trib?" 
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"Y-a-s," answered Trib, as though ashamed 
to acknowledge it. "But I ain't gwine let him 
git he's han's on me no more." 

"Aunt Helen says he is an old humbug," 
said little Bessie, turning up her pretty nose 
in disgust. 

"All the same, sister, he cured Aunt Polly 
of the rheumatism. You know he did," 
answered Guy. "And, Mr. Atcheson, you 
wouldn't mind just going over there to where 
you see that clearing, would you ? Uncle Ebe 
lives there, and we want to take this to him." 

Ned was loath to leave this cool, quiet wood. 
But it had been many a day since he had heard 
or thought of witches and their wiles, and he 
had some curiosity to see this old man whom 
Guy had called a "witch-doctor." 

"All right, I'll go with you," he answered > 
pleasantly. "For do you know I believe he 
must have tricked me tco ? I fell asleep almost 
the minute I touched the ground. Don't you 
tell Aunt Helen, though," he whispered in 
Bessie's ear, so loud they all could hear. 

Across green fields and over much plowed 
ground they led him. Ned was getting pretty 
tired, and about to'tell them he would have to 
give up going, when Trib said, so low he could 
hardly hear him, "Dar's his house, Mr. Atcher- 
son. An' he's at home! Doan' you see him 
b'ilin' roots?" 
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Just outside the door, intently watching a 
pot of boiling liquid, was a man. He was 
wrinkled and white-haired, and evidently very 
old. With a long wooden stick he stirred the 
fluid, occasionally lifting it into the air, and 
watching the drops fall back into the kettle. 
On seeing them approach he seemed startled. 
But half arising from the low, cane-bottomed 
chair, — which looked about as ancient as its 
occupant, — he pulled the stray bits of white 
hair on his forehead, saying respectfully, 

"Evenin', sah." 

"Good evening, Uncle Ebe," answered Guy, 
who appeared to be the only one not afraid. 
For Trib stood back, while little Bessie timidly 
advanced and held a tight grip on Mr. Atche- 
son's fingers. 

"This is Mr. Atcheson, Uncle Ebe," Guy 
went on, determined to show that he was no 
coward. "He's sick. And we brought him to 
see you make some medicine. And here is a 
snake-root for you, Uncle Ebe." 

Ned was surprised at the courage of this 
little champion ; for really one had an uncanny 
feeling when in this old man's presence. 

"Go in de house dar, Trib, an' fetch de 
gentmun out a cheer," said Uncle Ebe, at the 
same time taking the snake-root, and eyeing it 
much as a miser would his gold. "An oncom- 
mon fine one I" he chuckled. 
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"Thank you, Uncle Ebe, I believe I will sit 
down," Ned said, taking the chair from Trib. 
"I am not strong and well like these youngsters 
here, and the walk has tired me." 

"You chillun set down in de doa right dar. 
An' Trib, dar's a chunk fur you." Turning to 
his guest he said, "I see you ain't feelin' well, de 
minit I sot eyes on you. What 'pears to be de 
matter?" The old man eyed Ned curiously as 
he talked. 

"Oh, I don't know, Uncle Ebe. I haven't 
been well in quite a while. And so I came down 
South to look far health." 

"Wal, I hope you'll find it, sah I" But Uncle 
Ebe shook his head as though the hope implied 
some doubt. "Whut sort er med'cin is you 
takin' ?" 

"Nothing just at present. I thought I'd bet- 
ter wait and see what your country would do for 
me." 

"Country ain't gwine chore you," said Uncle 
Ebe, despairingly. 

"Well, what do you think I need then?" Ned 
asked, more to hear the old man talk than to 
gain infjrmation. 

Uncle Ebe gave the fire a vigorous poking, 
and then, laying his stick across the kettle, he 
settled himself more comfortably before reply- 
ing. 
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"Now dat's de question, Marse — whut you 
say your entitle mout be ?" 

"What?" asked Ned, bewildered. 

"He means whut you say your name mout 
be?" explained Trib, speaking for the first time. 

"Oh, yes, I understand you now. Atcheson, 
Ned Atcheson is my name." 

"Dat's it! I'm gittin' old, sah; an' I disre- 
member names sometimes," said Uncle Ebe. 
"But I doan' fergit folks' faces, Ole Ebe dun 
see many a summer come an' go, chile, but I 
doan' think I'll live ter see de sun rise an' set 
much longer." 

Again the old man shook his head. And talk- 
ing more to himself than to Ned, who strained 
his ear to catch the words, he continued, 

"I ain't alius been so po' an' he'pless, sah. Ole 
Ebe dun seed better times dan dese. But dat 
wuz long ergo. Since Chloe died, me an' dis 
ole cheer 'peared ter be in de chillun's way. Dey 
pushed us up in de cornder ; an' den somehow 
dey kep' on pushin' till dey pushed us out de doa 
widout a home. An' ef it hadn't been old 
Marster wouldn't let 'em, dey wud er pushed us 
in de po' house. But dey can't push de ole man 
much fudder now; fer soon he'll fall out de 
cheer into de grave." 

"Are your children living. Uncle Ebe ?" 

"I doan' know, sah, I wish I did. Dey may 
er fergot de ole man, but I still remembers dem. 
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Away in de night-time, when ebber'thing's so 
still an' death-like, 'pears to me, as I sets an' 
watch de fire die out, I can see an' almos' hear 
Chloe singin' dem little hymns she used ter 
sing." The old man paused a moment. 

"How many children were there, Uncle 
Ebe?" 

"I doan' know, sah. I had some, an' Chloe 
had some. But Bob — he wuz my baby chile — 
he died. He wuz diffunt from de udders — he'd 
er stayed wid me ef he'd er lived. But dar"s 
Sally — my onliest gal — she wuz her mammy's 
chile. She couldn't stay at home arter Chloe 
died ; so she wandered on an' on, till she dun 
got los' frum de ole man now. Mebbe sum day 
dey'll all cum home. I prays dey will." 

The fire under the kettle cracked and blazed 
up fitfully. The old man's eyes had a far-off 
look. But suddenly, as if recalling himself, he 
turned to Ned and asked abruptly, 

"Is you got a father, sah?" 

On being told he had, he replied pathetically, 

"Wat, doan' you fergit him, sahl You kin 
eider break his heart, or sen' him to his grave 
rejoicin'." 

Ned Atcheson never quite forgot those words 
spoken by that old man fromthedepthsofacane- 
bottomed chair. He had heard some eloquent 
sermons preached from tapestried pulpits ; but 
those few words, prompted by a sad experi- 
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ence — out in the open air, under the broad can- 
opy of Heaven — had more significance. Some- 
how he felt inclined to go straight home to 
Helen Berney and tell her he had seen enough 
of the ills of life, and was ready for the sun- 
shine. 

Uncle Ebe had watched Ned's face as these 
thoughts were passing through his mind. 

"You say you is been sick a long time, sah?" 
he asked at last. "Wal, doan' let sickness git 
too good a hold on you. It's mighty hard to 
shake off sometimes. Has you got a misery 
in your head?" 

Ned answered, "No." 

"A misery in yo' back or ches'?" 

Ned shook his head. 

"Wal, show me whar yo' misery lay den." 

Ned answered that he felt no particular pain, 
but most of the time was weak, and too tired to 
do his work. 

"Anybody got a grudge agin' yo'?" the old 
man asked in a confidential whisper. 

"Not that I know of, Uncle Ebe," replied 
Ned, laughing. "But what has that to do with 
my feeling weak and tired ?" 

"It's got ebberything to do wid some folks, 
sah. I doan' know how it is wid you, dough." 

Turning to Trib, he said, "You chillun run 
'roun' de house dar,an' see ef de plums is turnin' 
red. Take keer you doan' eat no green ones, 
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dough. I wants ter speak a word wid de 
gent'mun heah." 

The children scampered off. And after wait- 
ing a moment to he sure they were out of 
hearing. Uncle Ebe began again : 

"Wal, as I wuz sayin'," he commenced — "but 
look heah, you kin keep a secret, can't you?" 
He fastened his sunken eyes on Ned. The 
latter bowed his head. 

"I b'leves you is a gent'mun, so I'm gwine tell 
you how it is." Uncle Ebe moved his chair a 
trifle closer and began his story. "Dese niggers 
heah on Marse's plantation is contin'ly runnin' 
'roun' at night. No diffunce ef it's hot or cold, 
wet or dry, dey's runnin' 'bout all de same. Dey 
dance all night, till broad day-light, an' den go 
home wid er headache in de mawnin'," Uncle 
Ebe chuckled to himself. "Den in green-plum 
time dey eats too many; an' so in watermilion 
time dey do de same — an' so on all dese years. 
An' den you see 'em come hobblin' over to Unc' 
Ebe. 'What's de matter, chile?' I ax 'em, 
dough I know well 'nuf befo' I ax 'em. 'What 
you been eatin' now ?' 'Nuttin' 'tall. Unc' Ebe — 
I 'clar' I ain't,' dey tells me p'int-blank. 'Wal,' 
I say, 'what de matter wid you den?' 'Wal,' 
dey say, 'I dance wid Lucindy Green las' night, 
an' I think Brer Sam dun trick me. I seed a 
crossmark 'fo' my doa dis mawnin'.' 'Yas,' I 
say, 'I spec' he did ; but I'll fix you up all right.' 
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So I ties a clof tight over dey eyes, an' gie 'em 
a little sump'in' warm ter drink, an' fus' thing 
you know heah come up de tricks — a green 
plum an' a red un — a green plum an' a red un !' 
Putty soon dey say, 'I feel some better now. 
Whut he trick me wid, Unc' Ebe ?' 

"I say, 'Nem mine *bout dat. You go home 
an' kiver up dat mark an' quit stud'in' 'bout 
it' — dat's de idea. 'An' ef you doan' gits no 
bettah, come back heah ergin.' I mebbe doan' 
see dat nigger no mo' till nex' plum-time," 
Uncle Ebe concluded proudly. 

"But don't you think it would be better to tell 
them what caused the trouble?" Ned asked. 
"And then perhaps you wouldn't need to see 
them the next plum-time?" 

"My 'sperience ain't showed me dat way, sah. 
Ef dey got it in dey head dey dun been tricked, 
'tain't no use ole Ebe er argyfyin' wid 'em 'bout 
it — 'caze dey thinks I's a witch. Some you 
folks, what can read an' write, got to show 'em 
tain't no sech thing as cunjer." 

"So you don't believe in witchcraft yourself 
then, Uncle Ebe?" Ned asked, half disap- 
pointed. 

"I didn' say dat — deed I didn', sah. Heah 
whut I b'leve. Ef a nigger gits it in he head 
he tricked, he kin study 'bout it till he gits down 
sick flat on he back sho' 'nuf. An' dat's whut 
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1*3 doin' b'ilin' roots. You got ter gie 'em 
sumpin' ter keep dey mine off dey troubles." 

"But I don't understand you, Uncle Ebe. Is 
there something in the snake-root that will 
make a man forget his troubles ?" 

"Law bless you, no! Doan' you see whut 
I's a drivin' at? Dis am de idee — I gie a man 
a bottle er med'cin ; he b'leve 'fo' he ever take it 
dat it gwine ter he'p 'im. He got faith in me 
an' faith in de snake-root, an' dat's whut he'p 
him mos\ A man mus' have faith ! An' den 
ergin I tell 'em ter git well dey mus'n't only take 
de med'cin, but dey mus' quit stud'in' 'bout de 
misery — dat's de mos' onportant part. 

"Doan' yer know, Marse Ned," Uncle Ebe 
continued, in such an earnest way that Ned felt 
bound to listen, "ef you got a woun' on yer 
han', an' you alius unkiverin' an' a lookin' at it 
dat it gwine git wusser 'stead uv better? 

"An' how cum it, Marse Ned, ef anuther man 
put dat woun' dar, it gwine hurt wusser dan ef 
you put it dar yo'se'f ?" 

"I don't know, Uncle Ebe. I have never 
thought about it ; but I believe you are right," 
said Ned. 

"Wal, I kin tell you how it is," the old man 
said proudly. "He glad de chance ter lay he 
misery to somebody else's doin's. Ef he hu't 
he han' hese'f, he doan' say much erbout it ; but 
ef somebody else dun hu't him, he gwine show 
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it to ebberbody. An' it gwine keep on hu'tin' 
till he sorter 1'arn ter fergive de one whut dun 
it, an' fin' sumpin' else ter study 'bout." 

Ned sat pondering over what Uncle Ebe had 
said. He acknowledged to himself that although 
the old negro was a poor grammarian, there 
was much good, sound logic in his words. 

"How did you ever learn about such things, 
old man?" he asked. "You have never been to 
school, have you f" 

"No, sah, no ! I can't read no books, but I's 
studied human natur'." 

Ned was surprised at this unexpected answer, 
so asked again, 

"What do you mean by human nature, Uncle 
Ebe?" 

"I mean folks' faces. Dat's all de book I 
know," replied the old man politely. 

Ned would have liked to hear more of Uncle 
Ebe's experiences with human nature, but the 
sun was going down. With many promises 
that he would come again some day, the chil- 
dren were called, and their faces turned home- 
ward. Not, however, before Uncle Ebe had 
said, 

"You ain't got a chaw er 'bacca handy, has 
you, Marse Ned ?" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ATCHESON TELLS A STORY 

To Atcheson's surprise, the sun had set, and 
night was coming on, before they had entered 
the shady lane leading up to the Berney home. 
Instead of the twilight he had expected, night 
closely followed day. And the • moon was 
already showing her face above the tree tops 
when they arrived at home. 

Judge Berney was walking restlessly up and 
down the long veranda. 

"I was afraid your strength had failed and 
was just thinking of starting Tom off in search 
of you," said the old man kindly. 

"On the contrary, I haven't felt as well for 
months," replied Ned. "But I am sorry if I 
have kept these youngsters out longer than is 
good for them. I am afraid Miss Berney will 
not trust them to my care again." 

Helen, coming out into the hall just then, 
smiled, and said — so that only he could hear, 

"I knew that you preferred wandering about 
in darkness — but it's good to know there is a 
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light burning somewhere, after all, eh? But 
come," she added quickly, "a cup of tea will do 
more good, perhaps, than all the lectures." 

At the table Mrs. Foster asked, 

"How do you find yourself after an after- 
noon in the woods, taking care of such noisy 
children ?" 

Helping himself to a second hot muffin, Ned 
answered, 

"Much given to appetite, Mrs. Foster." 

And then he told them in a pleasant, cheery 
way that the afternoon hadn't been spent in the 
woods at all, but at Uncle Ebe's cabin. 

"Do you believe in witches, Mr. Atcheson ?" 
Mrs. Foster asked, upsetting her tea in her 
amazement. 

"Well, no, I can't say I do, on general prin- 
ciples," he replied, endeavoring to hide a smile. 
"But Uncle Ebe seems to think that the end 
justifies the means. And I must confess I think 
he is a pretty good reader of human nature." 

"Have you been testing his powers?" asked 
Helen, looking at him curiously, 

"No, but I have felt the force of some truths 
he uttered," Ned replied, looking straight back 
at her. 

"I suppose I should have broken up his evil 
practice long ago," explained Judge Berney. 
"But Uncle Ebe has been a faithful servant in 
his day; and besides he is very old. I have 
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thought for a long .time that each year would 
be his last, and so I have left him unmolested in 
his belief that he is doing good." 

"Yes, he seems very confident that it is for 
their good that he practices this deception," 
Ned replied. "He can see the good he does in 
the results that follow. And in his ignorance 
it would be hard to make him understand there 
could be harm in it." 

"I have often talked with him about it. And 
while I have not been able to persuade him to 
give it up, I think perhaps I have made him 
understand that there is no such thing as con- 
jury and witchcraft as he teaches it," Helen 
remarked quietly. 

"He confessed as much to me this afternoon," 
Ned answered. He saw a look of real pleasure 
on her face. 

"Perhaps after all, her motive in spending 
her life among these negroes is unappreciated," 
he secretly thought. "She seems to be doing 
all she can to make reparation to these old slaves 
for the years they spent in bondage. 'Full many 
a flower is born to blush unseen, and shed its 
sweetness on the desert air,' and surely she is 
one of them." 

Arising from the table he said aloud, 

"Miss Berney, I noticed a piano in the parlor. 
Do you sing?" 
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"The piano is sister Mary's — she plays and 
sings. But—" 

"But Aunt Helen just sings beautiful on the 
banjo, Mr. Atcheson," said Guy and Bessie 
almost in the same breath. "You just ought to 
hear her sing about — 'a chicken pie sixteen 
stories high,' Guy shouted. "That's the pret- 
tiest one of all." 

"All right, I'll sing," she promised. "But 
there are just lots of things I'll have to do first," 
she added, giving the children a knowing wink. 

Ned found out in the evenings that followed, 
"the lots of things" meant to fix with her own 
hands plates of supper for Tom and Polly; to 
see herself that the slippers and papers were 
beside her father's chair ; and the first meal for 
another day was carefully planned and meas- 
ured. "Aunt Polly is as honest as any of them," 
she often said, "but my mother always carried 
her pantry keys — the rule works well." 

Going to the parlor a little later on, she saw 
Ned seated in a big arm chair with both 
children on his knees. They were begging for 
a story. 

"Tell us a sho' 'nuf story," Bessie pleaded. 
"Aunt Helen don't like us to listen to too many 
made-up ones," she added. 

"But what does your mama think about it?" 
Ned asked, not really meaning to "pick." 
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"Oh, mama don't care. She's up-stairs with 
a fashion-book," Guy answered. 

"Tell us about the skeleton in your closet." 
Bessie laid her hand coaxingly on his shoulder. 

Helen had started to enter, but at this request 
from Bessie her feet refused to carry her, and 
she sank down on a chair near by, all unob- 
served, and waited breathlessly for him to 
answer. 

"Who told you I had a skeleton in my 
closet ?" he asked, amused. 

"I heard mama say you had," the child re- 
plied with frankness. 

"Well, but you said you wanted a 'sho' 'nuf 
story though. And I couldn't tell you a 'sho' 
'nuf one about that," he answered. 

"Suppose I tell you about a time a sick man 
went to church when there was no real min- 
ister — or anything." 

"All right, tell us about that then," Bessie 
eagerly consented. 

"Be sure you tell the truth, though," Guy 
insisted. "You said you would." 

"Well, once upon a time," Ned began in the 
same droll way most story-tellers do, "there 
lived a wicked man. His home was in a great 
big city, where every day he could see hundreds 
of people coming and going, and hear them 
laughing and talking as they passed his window. 
But this man, of whom I'm telling you, was 
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sick. He didn't want to laugh and talk, and 
walk about like other people, so he just shut 
himself up alone until he got worse and worse, 
and almost died. And then one day he told 
himself he would leave the old home. He 
wanted to find a place where he could rest; a 
place where there wouldn't be so many people 
to come and go, and look at you out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes as much as to say, 'Poor man 1 
He won't live long!' 

"He wanted to go away where he couldn't 
hear the street cars whizzing by; and the carts 
and carriages making so much noise as they 
rattled over the cobble-stones. He wanted to 
get where he couldn't hear the church bells ring, 
for they made him think of the time when he 
was a good little boy and had a mother. And 
so one day he left his home, and wandered on 
and on until he came to a beautiful country 
which was called 'The land of flowers.' And 
he looked about him and saw, not far away, a 
beautiful woods. 'I will go to that woods and lie 
down, and rest, and think,' he said. 

"Did you know there are churches in the 
woods — fairy churches?" Ned paused to ask 
the children. "Well, there are ! And this 
wicked man, who hadn't been to church for 
years, didn't know it either, and so without 
knowing any better he just walked right into 
one of them. The church he went Into was 
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built under a big oak tree; and the top was 
covered with thick gray moss to keep the sun 
and rain from spoiling the pretty green carpet 
that lay upon the floor. And the pews, or seats, 
were made of big brown roots. And some of 
them were, oh ! so comfortable for the tired man 
to lean upon. He looked around and saw some 
little ladies and gentlemen — some sitting, some 
standing — all about on the pretty green floor. 
This big, clumsy man came near stepping on 
one little lady's dress. She was so modest, and 
timid, and tiny, that he could hardly see her. 
She wore a purple gown with little flecks of 
yellow in it. Her name was Violet ! Right 
close beside her stood a man so tall, and shaggy, 
and fierce looking, they called him Dandelion. 
And when he saw the stranger come into the 
church, and put his big foot so near Mrs. 
Violet's pretty dress, this old Dandelion's hair 
stood up on end. And the wind came in 
through the little windows, and blew it every 
bit off of his round head, because he had no 
business to get mad in church. Besides Mrs. 
Violet and Dandelion, there were lots of other 
little Violets and Dandelions, sitting with their 
little coats and frocks tucked around them, 
waiting for the minister. I didn't find out their 
real names, but I think they called each other 
'Bud.' In came another lady in a little while — 
all dressed in yellow. 'Jasmine,' i think they 
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called her. She wore a long green train that 
rustled on the ground behind her. There were 
tiny yellow bells all fastened about her clothes — 
but no one could hear them ringing except the 
flower folks. I expect she rang them when it 
was time for church. And I think she must 
have been the organist too — for she climbed 
upon a, stump; and when she pulled out the 
organ stops, there was the sweetest perfume in 
the air. And then the choir began 1 Such music 
as that was! Blue-birds, and red-birds, and 
mocking-birds all sang as loud as ever they 
could. And an old male bird, with a red cap on 
his head, sat up in another tree and pecked time 
with his bill against the branches. And when 
the song was ended, the sick man looked 
around, and there stood a beautiful white lily 
in the pulpit. And from way down in her slen- 
der throat he could hear a small voice saying 
things which his mother had taught him when 
she led him by the hand to that other church far 
off in the big city. The wicked man began to 
listen — it had been a long time since he had 
thought of those words before. He just made 
up his mind right then and there that he was 
going to be a better man. And all the little 
folks at church seemed to know and understand 
he meant it; for the tender ivy came and 
wrapped her arms about him and said how 
pleased she was. And the little birds began 
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another song — a song of joy and gladness. The 
minister, that stood in the heart of the lily, kept 
saying things so kind and comforting, that be- 
fore the sick man knew it, he was going fast 
asleep right there in church. The Devil came in 
the form of a snake (root) and wakened, him 
out of this beautiful dream. He saw that the 
people were gone, and the services closed for 
the day. But the thought that he was going to 
be a better man stayed on to keep him com- 
pany." 

"And may that thought abide with you for 
all time to come," said the quiet voice of Helen 
Berney, close to his side. 

At the close of the story she had laid down 
her banjo case and crossed the room noiselessly 
to where he sat. 

Ned looked up astonished to find her big 
brown eyes swimming with tears, but with a 
world of happiness in them too, looking at him. 

"Eavesdroppers never hear — " he began in 
his confusion. 

"Any good of themselves. But they some- 
times do of others," Helen added in the same 
quiet way. " 'An honest confession is good for 
the soul' You are not ashamed for me to 
know — " 

"Indeed I'm not, Miss Berney. Every fibre 
of my being tells me that I've been in the wrong 
road long enough. And I am ready for you to 
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help me keep the straight one," he said with 
energy. 

"There is a surer help than I, if you but seek 
it," she assured him. Not, however, with the 
air of one who knowing a truth simply tells it, 
but like one who knows a truth and feels it. 

"But," she added, not wishing to sermonize, 
"Bessie has gone off into dreamland — wonder- 
ing, I guess, whether or not poor Mrs. Violet's 
dress could be mended, while Guy has followed 
with thoughts of old Dandelion, no doubt." 

"Do not wait with us for evening worship," 
she added, lifting her eyes to his. She dared 
not tell him that she wanted to bear the glad 
tidings to her white-haired father, and that to- 
gether they might kneel and offer thanks. 

The angels of Heaven seemed hovering over 
that old plantation home that night, whisper- 
ing words of love and comfort. "The Great 
Physician now is near. The sympathizing 
Jesus," Ned Atcheson felt, rather than thought. 

"God moves in a mysterious way his wonders 
to perform," the gray-haired man acknowl- 
edged. While to Helen Berney, in the roseate 
dreams of youth and innocence, came visions of 
churches, and fairies, and flowers. 
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CHAPTER IX 

UNWELCOME GUESTS 

The next morning, when Atcheson descended 
to the dining-room, he found the family await- 
ing him. No allusion was made to the night 
before. Even Guy and Bessie munched their 
bread and butter as complacently as though 
they had never fallen asleep while listening to a 
tale of fairy churches and flower-folk. 

Before arising from the morning prayer 
which followed the breakfast meal, Judge Ber- 
ney paused. A moment was given to silent 
prayer. Ned felt that it was for him. 

Outside the cheery sitting-room the warm 
sun shone, and a field lark sang a song of 
spring. 

"This is a fine morning for a drive," observed 
Judge Berney. "Why not have Tom harness 
up and take Mr. Atcheson, Helen ?" 

"And so I will," she answered, "if Mr. 
Atcheson can wait — perhaps an hour or more," 
she added, perplexed. "Saturday morning 
brings the next day's work with it in our 
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kitchen, Mr. Atcheson. But if you can pass a 
while at something else we can go for all the 
afternoon," she went on hopefully. 

"The afternoon would really suit me better 
too," suggested Ned. "I have some corre- 
spondence which must be attended to." 

"There is Ellen Blakely, father ; I hear she is 
growing weaker. I feel that I ought to make a 
visit there to-day. However," she said, looking 
at Ned with a happy smile, "I'll take you with 
me to see her too, if you think you can stand the 
drive. One visit to that home reminds me for 
days and days of how much I have to be thank- 
ful for," she added significantly. 

"I'll muster all my strength to go," he said. 

Helen lingered in the doorway long enough 
to say, 

"It is eight miles there and eight more back. 
Do you think you will be equal to it ?" she asked 
warningly. 

Ned assented that he would. And being 
warned again that he must spend a quiet fore- 
noon, he sought his room, full of wonder as to 
what the day would bring forth. 

"I would rather be off with Helen than shut 
in with that hawk-eyed Mrs. Foster," he so- 
liloquized. "I wonder why she dislikes me so — 
but the feeling is certainly mutual," he con- 
cluded. And then he fell to writing. 
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Somehow it seemed to him that the morning 
was never going to end. "Eight miles there and 
eight miles back," she had said. With a feeling 
he did not try to fathom he found himself wish- 
ing it was twice as far. 

At last the time for starting came. Ned, well 
rested for the journey, and Helen, humming 
some little hymn as she deposited the well-filled 
basket of edibles for the sick girl, took her seat 
in the low buggy beside him. 

A determination to "put his best foot fore- 
most" and win her respect, at least, took pos- 
session of him. And soon he was leading her 
thoughts to scenes of social life in the "Windy 
City," which both interested and pleased her. 

"What a good talker he is ! And what a pity 
so much of his life has been spent in brooding," 
she secretly commented. 

"What a beauty she is ! And what a perfect 
neck and arm," he thought in turn — casting a 
furtive glance at the plump white arm that 
showed through the meshes of her white lawn 
waist. 

The moments slipped by. Acres upon acres 
of rich black land were passed. Atcheson had 
expected to find bleak wastes, and ruined huts, 
and broken families ; death, disease and poverty, 
among these people. But here before his very 
eyes were long and level stretches of arable 
land, the negroes singing at their work and 
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their cabins far from being hovels — though 
many showed signs of the years they had with- 
stood. The children who played before the 
doors had the appearance of being well fed if 
not altogether well clad. 

Ned ventured to hint something of his sur- 
prise at seeing things in so much better shape 
than he expected. 

"I really believe that you are disappointed, 
Mr. Atcheson. Is there not enough poverty 
and misery among these poor people to gratify 
your Northern idea of the South?" she asked, 
half-jestingly. "If it's misery you're in search 
of, you'll find it when we reach our destina- 
tion." 

"I assure you, Miss Berney, I have seen more 
of wretchedness, squalor, and piteous human 
suffering in the slums of the one city of Chicago 
than you'll find in the whole of your Black 
Belt. 

"But let us not forget," he went on quickly, 
"I have seen enough of the dark side of life 
and have determined now to look for the sun- 
shine." 

Soon they entered upon a much wilder 
country than that which they had just traversed. 
A dense copse of wood, with just the faintest 
trace of a wagon road; with here and there a 
pine tree "blazed" to show the way. 
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"We are leaving the sunshine all behind us." 
Ned remarked, as they drove under the big 
trees which cast dark shadows all about ihem. 
A strange sense of solitariness stole over him. 
The birds, as they twittered in the tree tops, 
were the only visible living things. Not even a 
cabin could be seen now, nor a foot-print to 
denote a sign of habitation. And to Ned Atche- 
son, who was accustomed to the busy hum of 
city life, this desolation was appalling. 

"This is what is called the 'flat-woods' of 
Alabama, -Mr. Atcheson. And the people who 
inhabit this section of country are very different 
in many respects from those who live out on 
the open plantations. These big trees seem to 
surround a little bit of world which is all their 
own. They are mostly a poor class of farmers, 
who cannot tolerate the negro, and conse- 
quently do their work themselves, and in many 
instances they barely make a living for the large 
families dependent upon them. They seem to 
have no ambition to come out and mingle with 
the outside world. And I think they rarely ever 
suffer from intrusion from it, either," she 
added. 

"However, our minister induced this family, 
which we are going to see, to come out and 
attend our Sunday-school. They came regu- 
larly for a month or two, but soon returned to 
the old life of seclusion and isolation. 
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"But," said Helen, in a sort of piteous dis- 
may, "I fear I have lost my way." 

"And there is no one to ask to show us," Ned 
replied hopelessly, looking around over the 
sombre solitude of the forest. 

The signs of a road grew dimmer and 
dimmer, and a fallen tree just in front of them 
caused them to abandon the buggy altogether. 

"I am sure our destination isn't far ahead," 
said Helen, cheerfully. And if you can stand 
the walk, we can make better time than 
driving." 

"I see you are determined not to give up the 
search. Miss Berney. And I can stand the walk 
all right. But do you notice that these shadows 
are growing darker?" 

"Only an April shower threatening," she 
replied. And gathering up her skirts, so as to 
make better progress among the undergrowth, 
she led the way, chatting as cheerfully as 
though getting lost were an every-day occur- 
rence. 

The road, however, was now quite lost to 
them, and the walking became rougher and 
rougher. A silence had fallen between them. 

"I believe you are tempted for once to give 
up the search," he said banteringly. 

"I was thinking of something altogether 
different," she replied, laughing. "How much 
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misery loves company, in other words. Sup- 
pose I had ventured on this trip alone?" 

"You would have been minus some one to 
carry this basket for you, is about the only 
difference," he assured her. 

"I was thinking, too," she continued, paying 
no heed to this interruption, "what very pleas- 
ant company you have been. We have been 
really friendly, eh?" she asked, looking back 
at him. 

"Miss Berney," he said, after hesitating a 
moment before replying, "will you believe me 
when I say that, since my mother died, you are 
the only woman who has ever shown a genuine 
interest in me— enough to offer me a friendly 
sympathy ?" 

"Perhaps there were others just as willing, 
but — oh, dear ! it is beginning to rain," she said, 
looking at Ned's pale face and the thin coat he 
wore. "Just see what trouble I've brought 
about by my persistency." 

The wind was blowing a gale through the 
tree tops and they could plainly hear the distant 
roar of heavy thunder. 

"Do you not think we had better find our 
buggy and hasten home?" asked Ned, with no 
thought of himself, but full of anxiety for her. 
"I would be sorry to see you wet and cold." 

Helen turned her big brown eyes full upon 
him. And then she broke into a merry laugh. 
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"I was just thinking if it rained much harder, 
I would take off this heavy skirt to put around 
your shoulders. I have been wet dozens and 
dozens of times — nothing ever seems to hurt 
me. But I can see that the walk has tired you," 
she added kindly. "Surely we will come to a 
clearing soon. It is a long road that has no 
turning, you know." 

Just then they heard a dog hark. It sounded 
not a great way off. 

"Ah, didn't I tell you so? The road has 
turned right here," she said, pointing to a foot- 
path, from which they could see a wreath of 
blue smoke not far ahead. 

"Isn't it a good thing that duty, instead of 
pleasure, brought us here this afternoon? 
Wouldn't you have been more willing to give 
up the search ?" he asked her. 

"Perhaps I would," she answered. "But 
here we are! I'm sure this is Mrs. Lawler's 
house. I was never here but once before, and 
that was several years ago with father. Now 
remember what I told you you would find 
here — forewarned is forearmed," she cautioned 
in a low tone. 

Just in front of them stood a two-room 
cabin, with a broad hall or open entrance be- 
tween the rooms. A cabin and that was all — 
except the big trees that threw their branches 
above it as though endeavoring to hide its ugli- 
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ness. Not a bit of garden or tender green to 
brighten up the place t 

At the sound of approaching foot-steps, the 
dog gave a fierce growl. 

"Hush your mouth thar, Tige!" said a 
woman's voice in commanding tone. And com- 
ing out of one of the rooms, Helen recognized 
the coarse, stalwart figure of Mrs. Lawler. 
"Come in, stranger; don't stand thar a gittin' 
wet in the rain. Don't you see I'm mindin' off 
the dog?" she said in the same gruff way. 

"How-dye do, Mrs. Lawler ; I see you have 
forgotten me." Helen extended her hand, pay- 
ing no heed to this brusque invitation. "My 
name is Helen Berney. I was here once eight 
or ten years ago, with father." 

Atcheson noticed an ugly scowl on the 
woman's face. 

"I've seen little Ellen at our Sunday-school 
— in fact, I taught her for a while," Helen con- 
tinued pleasantly, while she shook the rain- 
drops from her clothes. "I heard she was sick 
some time ago, but not until to-day did I know 
she was growing worse. 

"This is a friend of ours — Mr. Atcheson, 
Mrs. Lawler," she added, hastily giving an 
apologetic look. 

The woman nodded her head and at the same 
time pushed open a screeching door. "Come 
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in," she said — but with not a note of hospitality 
in her voice. 

To Atcheson it was plain enough they were 
not welcomed. But glad to find shelter from 
the rain that now began to fall in torrents, they 
followed her. 

On a rough pine bed in one corner of the 
room, with a patchwork quilt partly concealing 
the emaciated form, lay a young girl. Helen 
stooped and pressed a kiss on the chalky fore- 
head, as she put the basket down beside the bed. 
Tears rushed into the sunken eyes and the little 
bosom heaved. Ned thought he heard a mut- 
tered "Thank you" from the parched lips. 

"Ellen's been er havin' the fever ergin an' er 
wanderin' in her mind," Mrs. Lawler began to 
explain in a kinder voice. "An' she is con- 
tinually a talkin' 'bout Miss Helen Berney an' 
ther Sunday-school. She knows she can't git 
well, but she said jes' t'other day she wanted 
to hear you sing some of them little hymns you 
larnt her at Sunday-school, jes' one more time 
before she died." 

"Won't you, Miss Helen? Just one more 
time ?" pleaded the little sufferer. She reached 
out her thin hand and laid it caressingly on 
Helen's. 

Atcheson watched this appeal with intense 
curiosity. He realized for her that the situa- 
tion was embarrassing, but he realized as well 
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that it was not in Helen Berney's nature to 
refuse. 

Seated upon the bed-side, her olive cheek 
glowing with the red blush of health, she made 
a striking contrast to the little pale face that 
watched her so wistfully. For a moment the 
color heightened. And then, with a low, sweet 
voice, which trembled slightly from emotion, 
she sang with tenderness and feeling the words 
of that dear old Psalm, "The Lord is my Shep- 
herd ; I shall not want." 

" 'He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green ; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.' " 

To Atcheson it was like a reviving breath 
from Paradise blowing in upon him. Or some 
unseen hand holding out the invitation, 
"Cornel Let her teach you to be as pure and 
good as she is I" 

The last words of the song trembled on the 
singer's lips. The ruddy flames flashed in the 
open fire-place — the one bright spot in the 
room which alone suggested cheerfulness — 
where all else was so painfully bare and meagre. 

The old woman sat before the uneven hearth, 
her face half hidden in the hands which, 
wrinkled and toil-hardened, told their own 
story. The dog lay crouched beside her feet. 
A foot-step sounded outside the door — the 
woman gave a startled cry ! 
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"Oh, Granny! It's him," whispered Ellen, 
clinging closer to the firm, white hand of 
Helen. 

The woman hurried to the door and closed 
it with a bang behind her. Through the crev- 
ices in the logs Helen could hear her talking in 
a hushed voice. And she heard too the voice 
of a man that nearly froze the blood within 
her. 

The sick girl raised her head a little higher 
on the pillow and strained every nerve to listen. 

"Wal, 'tain't no use ter arger'bout it," the 
man was saying. "They're already after me — ■ 
I heard through some niggers. But I'm goin' 
in ter see my chile ef I have to do it at the point 
of this." He brought his gun down with a 
thud which jarred the floor. 

"Don't, Jim ! You're losin' time. 'Twon't 
do no good," pleaded the woman. And then 
their voices sank into a lower key. 

The sick girl lay back among her pillows. A 
wild unrest shone in the blue eyes, and the short 
breath came in gasps. 

"What is it, dear?" asked Helen, tenderly. 
"Are you afraid of something?" 

"Oh, Miss Helen ! you love me, don't you ?" 
sobbed the suffering girl. 

"Of course I love you, Ellen ! Tell me what 
makes you cry so ?" A sickening dread crept 
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into Helen Berney's heart as she asked the 
question. 

"Because — because that's daddy out there. 
He just slipped back home to see me die. And 
now — and now he says he's got to go — they're 
after him," she moaned. "I want to see him 
just one more time. Miss Helen. Don't let 
Granny drive him off." 

Before Helen could answer, the door was 
opened ; and a man, with clothes dripping from 
the rain, and unkempt hair and beard, giving 
the look of "more beast than man," stood be- 
fore her. There was a strangely blended look 
of fear and anger in the eyes that were half 
concealed by the shaggy brows. 

For a moment he stood irresolute. And then 
as his eyes fell upon the couch where the sick 
child lay, he seemed to gather both strength and 
determination. He advanced a step nearer to 
the bed-side. 

"What are you a doin' here?" he asked Ned 
deliberately, fixing his keen gaze upon him. 

"I came with Miss Berney to see the sick 
child there," Atcheson answered steadily. 

"I believe you've come a huntin' me — now 
ain't that whut you're after?" He advanced 
still nearer Ned, and his cold gray eyes shone 
with fury. "Answer on your oath now I" he 
said, looking significantly at the gun he held. 
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"I never heard of you before, and what mo- 
tive could I have in coming here to look for 
you ? What do you mean by this threatening, 
sir?" Ned demanded, trying to curb his anger. 
He feared nothing but the man be demented. 

Something in his words or manner seemed 
to satisfy the savage who stood before him. 
Turning his glittering eyes on Helen he asked, 

"Ain't you been here with your daddy a 
lookin' for me onct? And ain't that what 
you're here to-day for?" He almost hissed the 
words in her ear. 

In a moment Atcheson had bounded to the 
bed-side. With strength born of the passion 
he felt, he would have tried to fell the brute, 
but Helen and the old woman divining his 
thought, placed themselves between them. 

"Don't give that devil a cause to strike you !" 
the woman said, warningly laying her brawny 
hand on Ned's. "He's a hankerin' after blood 
— I see it in his eye." 

Turning fiercely on her son she added, 

" 'Tain't enough fer you that you dun killed 
one man an' brought shame an' disgrace on 
that po' chile thar — an' fer the doin' uv it has 
ter hide in the woods ther balance uv yer life — 
but you must come back here an' abuse an' 
insult them whut would be friendly to us I" 

She paused for breath, while the man before 
her cowered at her words. 
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"You're my son-in-taw, Jim Blakely — 
though I wish to God you wasn't. This is 
my house though; I'm proud uv that. An' 
thar's the door — I'm not afraid uv ye !" 
She reached up and took down a rusty shotgun 
from over the mantel-shelf. "Now, go! An' 
don't you ever darken that door ag'in!" she 
said, fingering the old musket nervously. 

"Oh ! let him say good-by to his poor child 
here," Helen pleaded. 

At the sound of Helen's voice and the men- 
tion of the little one on the bed, the demon died 
out of the gray eyes, and a sort of mist came 
in them. 

"Ef it's like you say that you've come here 
in 'membrance uv little Ellen," he said dog- 
gedly, "not a hair on your heads shell be 
teched. But," again the eyes flashed wickedly, 
"I don't low fer no posse er men to prowl these 
woods, and dangle my dead body from the 
trees. Oh, no! Jim Blakely's too sharp fer 
that ! No spy 'ull ever live ter tell on me !" 

"Oh, Daddy ! don't let no harm come to Miss 
Helen, will you?" sobbed Ellen, holding out her 
thin arms to him. "You said you loved me — 
promise me, Daddy !" She wrapped the arms 
tight around his neck and drew him to her. 

The others waited breathless for his answer. 
It came at last. "I'll promise — jes' fer your 
sake, pet. She's been good ter you." He 
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buried his shaggy face down beside hers on the 
pillow. No one broke the silence until he spoke 
again. 

"These little arras is all that's stood between 
me an' hell a many times," he seemed to be 
saying to himself. "A many times when I've 
been tempted to kill an' steal an' rob. A many 
times when thar was no meat an' drink fer me. 
These is the only little hands as whut's ever 
tried to show Jim Blakely the way to Heaven." 

The old woman laid down her rusty gun and 
wiped a tear away. "She said she couldn't die 
easy till she'd talked to you 'bout Jesus an' the 
Sunday-school," she told him with a choking 
voice. "But it's the last time now," she 
moaned. 

"Won't you come back no more ter see me, 
Daddy ? Oh, Daddy, I miss you so in the long 
night-time! An' I asks God every day an' 
night to bring you home to me. Oh, Daddy, 
tell me that this ain't the last time!" the child's 
voice ended in one piteous sob. 

The outlaw strained her to his bosom. He 
could only shake his head for answer. 

During this strange scene between the child 
and father, Helen Berney had sunk into a chair, 
too overcome for words. Ned Atcheson stood 
beside her — ready to protect. But, as if sud- 
denly remembering a duty, Helen left her place 
of refuge, and going to the bed she laid her 
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hand tenderly on the bowed head. "Won't you 
promise her?" she begged. "Give up the old 
life and begin a new !" 

Jim Blakely started, and looked up at her 
with eyes full of wonder." 

"Do you want me to step on the gallus an' 
put the rope aroun' my own neck ?" he asked 
derisively. "Oh, no! Miss Helen! You kin 
teach a Sunday-school, but you can't larn me 
no such stuff as that ! When they ties a rope 
around this here neck 'twill be when my eyes 
is too old to see dem triggers." 

"I don't want you to be hung," urged Helen. 
"You have committed a dreadful crime, though, 
in murdering an innocent man for fifteen 
dollars." 

"Didn't I do it to put bread in Ellen's mouth 
thar, an' to git a doctor to her ?" he answered 
boldly. 

"Let's not talk about the past — it can't be 
helped now except to forsake it," she said earn- 
estly. "But if you are willing to give it up 
and begin again — I think — maybe I could help 
you," she said slowly, while her brain was ail 
in a whirl, wondering in what way she could 
perform the promise. "My father could use 
his influence if I ask him," she said with sudden 
energy. "Promise you will do better and stay 
with Ellen, won't you ?" 
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The voice so full of tenderness and entreaty 
touched the heart of stone and for a moment it 
began to melt. But a vision of death over- 
shadowed all and banished hope. 

"I thanks you for the offer. An' to think I'd 
a killed you a minute ago ! No, Jim Blakely's 
too fur gone to turn back now," he said in a 
voice not quite steady. "I'm wastin' time to 
think about it. 

"Kiss your Daddy, Ellen. Kiss me good- 
by fer the last time," he faltered. "Don't 
fret no more about me. I ain't nuthin' but a 
vagabond, not fit to be yo' Daddy. You'll fergit 
thar ever wuz sech a wretch as me when you 
gits up in Heaven." He tried to force a smile 
to hide the pain he felt. 

"I'll never fergit you. Daddy. Don't think 
I will — that hurts me." Ellen looked up plead- 
ingly in his face. "You used to be good to 
your little Ellen before — " 

"Good-by, darlin' — my little Ellen !" He 
pressed his lips tenderly to hers. "Good-by, 
mother ; good-by, Miss Helen. If there is a 
God, I hope he'll bless you. Good-by, young 
man," he paused a moment in the door-way to 
look back at Ned. "You've got a heap to be 
thankful for that you ain't a wanderer on the 
earth, with the cries of a man you've murdered 
never dyin' in your ears." 
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"Good-by, Ellen !" and closing the door 
softly behind him, he went out into the night 
and darkness which seemed fit emblems of the 
life he must henceforth lead. 
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A DEATH-BED SCENE 

Silence again fell in the cabin. The old 
woman went once to the door and, screening 
her eyes with her hand, peered out in the dark- 
ness. All was still and quiet save the falling 
of the rain, and the occasional muttering of 
heavy thunder. She stood the gun back in the 
corner, and laid on a fresh supply of wood. 
Atcheson and Helen were busy with their own 
thoughts. 

The woman buried her face in her hands for 
a moment; and then, fingering the coarse folds 
of her apron nervously, she ventured to break 
the silence. 

"It's mighty hard to turn your back on yo' 
only son an' drive him off," she began, "but it 
wud be the killin' uv that chile thar to have 
them sheriffs come here and take her Daddy. 
She's alius cryin' out in the night-time, 'Granny, 
don't yer hear them people talkin' I Listen, they 
are sayin* they are after him !' And maybe it's 
just the wind moaning in the tree-tops. 
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"It makes me think uv Ellen's mother when 
she wuz dyin'," she continued. "Jim's killin' uv 
tLat man put her in her grave. She didn't want 
ter leave her little baby, but she know'J Granny 
wud take keer uv her. An' so I has. It'll be 
better fur her now, though, that her Daddy's 
been ter see her an' said good-by, won't it, 
darlin' ?" The old woman left her seat by the 
fire and laid her hand tenderly on the little head 
half buried in the pillows. 

"It's mighty hard, but let's ask God to take 
care of him for us — will you, Granny?" The 
little arms were held up pleadingly. Helen saw 
the strong woman falter. She who had had a 
man's strength to do the work for many years 
now stood weak and helpless before those inno- 
cent eyes. 

"God'll do it if we will ask Him, Granny." 
The child-voice was strong with hope and 
courage. And the head — now white with years 
— bowed down in prayer. 

Helen motioned to Ned to draw nearer to the 
fireside. Together they talked in whispers. 

"I am afraid father will be uneasy, Mr. 
Atcheson. But I don't think we ought to ven- 
ture out in such a storm as this ; do you ?" she 
asked. 

"I am sure he would be uneasy if he could 
only know that an hour ago you were at a shot- 
gun's point," he answered, so low that only she 
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could hear. "However, if Mrs. Lawler can give 
us room, I think we'd better stay." 

Their hostess assured them that they were 
welcome to such accommodation as her cabin 
could afford. And there was nothing left but to 
wait patiently for the morning. 

Atcheson was assigned the room across the 
porch. But before he left her, Helen had prom- 
ised that he should be called if needed. 

With the sweet notes of the Psalm she had 
sung still ringing in his ears he fell asleep. 

Helen and the woman alternately talked and 
dozed the night away before the open fire. 

The sick girl tossed and muttered in her 
sleep. She dreamed of the day when her 
mother, so thin and pale, had sat wrapped in a 
cotton shawl while Granny brewed the herbs. 
She cried out as she dreamed of another day, 
when a straggling little procession had left the 
cabin door, behind her mother's coffin, and 
Granny had said, "You're too little to walk so 
far, an' we ain't got no way to ride, chile." 

To little Ellen motherhood was only a mem- 
ory. But fatherhood meant something tangi- 
ble. A something that she could but vaguely 
understand. A something that had brought 
shame and disgrace upon her. But it was not 
of him she was dreaming now, but of the white- 
haired grandmother; who, cold and stern to- 
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ward the world, had nursed and loved her 
through it all. 

"To-morrow, Granny, I must go home to- 
morrow. Don't cry so though. You'll come 
'fore long." 

The old woman left her place at the hearth 
and bent her head to catch the words, when 
she heard her own name mentioned. 

"To-morrow!" she whispered through her 
clenched teeth. "Oh, God, will I be left alone ! 
no son, no chile to comfort me?" She clasped 
the thin, hot hand which seemed restlessly 
searching for something which closed eyes 
could not find. 

Backward through the ten long years that 
she had held this little hand her mind went 
wandering. Through it all she remembered 
how she had dreaded the verdict which the 
sunken chest and hacking cough warned her 
that some day would come. And now did "I 
must go to-morrow, Granny," mean that to- 
morrow was the day ? Would she be left alone ? 

The wan face of the poor, tired sufferer lit up 
with a smile from dreamland, in answer to the 
question. And the grandmother returned to 
her night watch beside the hearth. 

Sabbath morning dawned bright and clear 
and beautiful. The clouds and darkness of the 
night before disappeared before a glorious sun. 
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Ned awakened with a start. The night with 
all of its horrors came vividly back to him. 
And with it came a thought of Helen. He 
remembered how she had dared stand before 
that ruffian and tell him of his sins. He remem- 
bered too how, in all sincerity, she had offered 
to lend him a helping hand. He looked at his 
watch — it was nearly six. How long ago the 
last night seemed. 

He wondered if Helen would be up and 
dressed. But as he wondered he heard her 
sweeping in the porch ; she hummed a low tune 
as she swept. 

"She is one girl in a thousand !" he said to 
himself. And while he hastily made his toilet, 
he tried to account for the influence which un- 
mistakably he saw she exerted over those who 
came in contact with her. What was it that lay 
back of those two black eyes that compelled him 
— even him ! — to respect and trust her ? Where- 
in lay her power of unconscious superiority, 
that though he struggled to cope with it, he 
found himself acknowledging and humbly 
bowing to ? 

Carefully concealing his inward thoughts, he 
opened the door with a cheery "Good-morn- 
ing!" 

"I am glad to see that, apparently, you are 
none the worse from last night's experience," 
she said, with genuine gratitude. "I feared you 
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would be robbed of a good night's rest, and per- 
haps be ill from getting drenched." 

"It does seem strange, and hard to account 
for, but I slept more soundly on that straw last 
night than I have for years. And the last I can 
remember, before going to sleep," he added, 
going closer to her, "was that fellow's threat at 
you. And when I remember I didn't kill him 
for it, it makes me ashamed to go home with 
you to-day. I think I had better follow Jim 
Blakely's tracks this morning and go skulking 
in the woods the balance of my days." 

"If you could only know the comfort it was 
to me to have you near, you wouldn't feel 
that way, I'm sure." A soft little note crept 
into her voice ; and the wounded look in the 
black eyes made his heart beat fast. He found 
himself wishing that the brute would come 
back again, that he might take her in his arms 
and shield her. 

Just then the door opened and Mrs. Lawler 
said kindly, 

"Breakfast is a-waiting on yen" 

The room had been swept and cleaned. And 
the bed where the sick girl lay looked both fresh 
and comfortable. Ned felt that it was Helen's 
hand which had wrought the change. 

A rough pine table was spread with a part of 
the contents from the basket. Mrs. Lawler bent 
over the hearth where a few fresh eggs and a 
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piece of pork were sputtering in the frying-pan. 
A pot of good, strong coffee filled the room 
with its savory odor. 

"You'd a had a mighty po' breakfast ef it 
hadn't a-been for Miss Helen's basket," Mrs. 
Lawler apologized. But her doubts as to his 
being able to partake of it were soon set at rest 
when he helped himself to a second piece of the 
plain corn bread and meat and ate it with a 
school-boy's relish. 

The meal was spent in silence, and no refer- 
ence made to the night before. Ned thought 
he saw traces of tears on the old woman's face, 
and her hand shook unsteadily when she poured 
the coffee. 

It was decided among them that Mrs. Lawler 
should go with Ned in search of the horse and 
buggy, while Helen remained with Ellen and 
washed the dishes. 

She was surprised no little when on lifting 
Ned's empty plate she found a twenty-dollar 
gold piece hidden there. 

"What a long way that will go," she said to 
herself, smiling. And then she paused in the 
midst of the dish washing to ask herself the 
question, "Why is it he will not let the natural 
good in him come to light, but keeps it hidden 
behind a wall of bitterness and cynicism, with 
which he surrounds himself?" 
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The sound of approaching wheels reminded 
her that she must hurry home to those whom she 
knew would be anxiously awaiting their return. 

Bidding their hostess a warm "good-by," 
Helen stooped to kiss the little child who seemed 
so quietly sleeping. And Bob Gray trotting 
briskly, soon carried the visitors out of sight. 

The old woman stopped for a moment to see 
them go ; and then with a long-drawn sigh she 
went back into her lonely cabin. 

"To-morrow" had come. And Granny was 
left alone. It wasn't for long though. 
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ZEKE SINGS "i WANT TO BE AN ANGEL" 

Safe at home again, Helen Berney threw her 
arms around her father's neck; and for the 
first time Atcheson saw her betray a woman's 
weakness — tears ! 

"Dear Lord be praised!" said Aunt Polly. 
"He's spared my child to me." With a feeling 
akin to a mother's love she knelt beside her 
young mistress, while the tears trickled down 
her honest black face. 

Soon the entire family — the children stand- 
ing by, listening in round-eyed wonder — had 
gathered in the sitting-room to hear of the 
night's adventure. 

"The wretch ! He ought to be caught and 
hung," Mrs. Foster kept insisting. 

"I seed it in my sleep ! I seed it in my sleep !" 
persisted Uncle Tom. "I seed Miss Helen all 
dressed in white, an' Marse Ned wuz er holdin' 
her han' so lovin'-like. A dream uv a weddin' 
is a sho' sign of trouble ! I's alius tole Polly dat 
An' — " 
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"Let us offer up our thanks," said the dear 
old father, who always found relief in prayer. 
And as he thanked God for His kind protection 
of las child and friend, even a sense of grati- 
tude welled up in Ned Atcheson's stony heart. 

"Good may come of evil. Who knows what 
light may come out of last night's darkness," 
Helen surmised in her quiet way. "Perhaps 
those little child arms may yet call the father 
from the wanderer's way." And gathering 
strength from her belief she went about the 
house as if nothing had occurred. 

Up in the solitude of her own room she 
allowed her thoughts to roam at will. She took 
from her desk a package of letters, all carefully 
wrapped and tied. She read the last one — this, 
like all the others, was written in a bold, mascu- 
line hand, and full of endearing terms. Her 
eye rested upon the signature — "Robert Foster — 
and her mind dwelt upon a thought of him. 

They were not "engaged" as the world would 
term it. There had been no plighted troth — no 
binding promise made. And yet Robert Foster 
knew he held a warm place in her heart. She 
had told him he had no rival and he trusted her. 

She, in turn, knew she liked him in a way, but 
there were times when she felt that her love for 
him was not as strong as she wished it might 
be. In fact, she often realized, with pain, that 
she was wholly unable to love him with that 
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ardor which most women feel toward men they 
make their husbands. Every life has some re- 
gret, and this was Helen Berney's. 

For hours she would sit and wonder why she 
could not love him more. And of this, as well 
as most other things, she had talked freely with 
her father. 

"Robert comes of a good Christian family, 
and is abundantly able to take care of you," the 
old man was wont to say. "But there is time 
enough yet — time enough to choose between us 
two." And then he would pat her curly, black 
hair, and the question of marriage would be 
settled for the time. 

Robert wrote regularly and often; but he 
made only occasional visits to the Berney home. 
His own plantation lay in an adjoining county 
not more than thirty miles away, but he seemed 
to understand in a vague way that distance lent 
favor to his suit. 

"We have services at our little country 
church only twice a month. And this is our 
pastor's day away," explained Judge Berney to 
his guest. "Helen spends a part of the day in 
teaching a lot of children who come up from the 
quarter," he added, looking proudly at her. 

Having donned some simple dress, she stood 
now close beside her father's chair, all traces of 
the sick-room, or sorrow or pain or her own 
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little heart's questioning, put away for the 
while. 

"I find more solid comfort and enjoyment 
comes to me from those little unspoken ser- 
mons of hers than from any pulpit orator. She 
doesn't preach her faith on Sabbath days alone, 
but carries it into her every-day life and teaches 
it by example," were the thoughts that filled 
Ned's mind as he looked at her. 

"May I join your class, Miss Berney?" he 
asked aloud. "It would help me while away a 
part of a lonely Sabbath, and dispel the memory 
of last night's horrors." 

"It isn't the object of my class to find a simple 
pastime in the recital of their lessons, Mr. 
Atcheson. But if you will promise to do as 
they do, and believe in what I teach them, you 
may come." 

"I promise," he answered. 

"Keeping a promise is harder than making 
one, remember." 

"I understand all that," he said. 

"Well, come then. I see the children are 
gathering." 

Out in the back yard, under a big shade tree, 
stood a dozen or more negro children of differ- 
ent sizes of diminutiveness, their faces all aglow 
with smiles and plenty of soap and water. Each 
woolly head had been carefully combed, and the 
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kinks confined in wrappings of white cotton 
thread. 

"AH here?" asked Helen. 

"Yaas-m," came in a chorus from a dozen 
voices. And at the same time each knee bent 
low in a little curtsy. Helen seated herself on 
the top step and motioned Ned to a place be- 
side her. The children's faces plainly showed 
they did not relish the presence of a stranger in 
the school. 

"This is Mr. Atcheson," she explained, as 
she saw the smiles die away, and a look of 
dismay overspread their faces. "He lives 
away up North, and never saw so many 
little darkies in all his life before. Have you, 
Mr. Atcheson?" 

"I don't think I ever have," Ned answered; 
"or grown ones either. I have seen a lot of lit- 
tle monkeys, though, that looked like you." 

Helen gave him a quick, hurt look, but he 
paid no heed. 

"I am sure I've seen that little fellow's 
grandpa." He pointed one finger at a little boy 
who stood slightly apart from the rest, and to 
whom, it must be said, Nature hadn't given 
even a pleasant face. A woolly head, low fore- 
head, sunken eyes, large mouth and protruding 
teeth made him almost hideous. 

And, in truth, as he stood there complacently 
sucking his thumb, and dressed in a frock of red 
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print such as organ grinders' monkeys wear, he 
looked as though he either belonged in, or had 
escaped from, an animal show. 

"My grandpa's dead," the little fellow 
answered slowly. 

"Yes, he is. And a mighty good old man he 
was too. And I don't think Mr. Atcheson ever 
saw him either. But never mind," Helen said 
consolingly. 

The little fellow began to cry, and Atcheson 
didn't know whether about his grandpa's being 
dead, or whether perhaps the thought of having 
sprung from a monkey-race. 

"Here's a nickel for you. Go buy yourself 
some peanuts," said Ned, persuasively. 

"Tell the gentleman thank you, Zeke." And 
in an aside she said to Ned, "When you hear 
that little fellow sing you will cease to believe 
in Darwin's theory. Zeke doesn't remember his 
lesson well, but he knows a lot of songs. Can't 
you sing some, Zeke ?" 

"Yes, ma'm," he answered with alacrity. 
And wiping his eyes with his coat sleeve, he 
bounded out into the yard. 

A smothered titter went around among the 
other children. 

"No laughing!" commanded Helen, firmly. 

Zeke hurriedly drew a circle in the sand with 
his bare toes. And standing in the middle of it, 
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with his head thrown back, looking straight up 
at the sun, he began to sing. 

At first Ned was inclined to laugh. But as 
the words came out bold, clear and distinct, he 
listened with eagerness. It was not the words 
alone that caught his ear, but the melody in 
them. 

As he sang the simple little hymn 



it seemed to Ned to be a wish, a prayer, a musi- 
cal complaint from a little soul which already 
had begun to tire of the hardships of this world, 
and longed "to be an angel and with the angels 
stand." 

The song at last was finished. 

"Who taught that boy to sing?" Ned asked. 

"Nature's musicians — the birds," said Helen, 
"if he has ever been taught at all. It is charac- 
teristic of the negroes to be good singers, but I 
think Zeke is a prodigy." 

"He'd put some prima-donnas, whom I've 
heard, to shame," said Ned. "Here, little fel- 
low, is some more money for you. You don't 
need peanuts though. Go buy yourself a hymn- 
book ; and if you don't make a name for yourself 
some day, I'll be much mistaken." 
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Zeke's eyes fairly danced with joy. But a 
little later Ned heard him whisper to another 
boy, "I hope pappy won't take it all 'way frum 
me. I b'leve I'll hide dis nickel an' buy dem 
peanuts." 

And so, after all, Ned wasn't sure Zeke would 
ever have the "harp and crown," or whether he 
would share the monkey's fate, and live and die 
content with peanuts. One thing he did know, 
though, and that was, Zeke could sing ! 

"Now come along, Eliza Ann. It's your turn 
next," called Helen. 

Eliza Ann stepped up — a bright-looking 
negro girl, with a row of the whitest teeth show- 
ing between her thick lips, which she couldn't 
keep closed for laughing. 

"What are you laughing about, Eliza ?" 

'Ts laughin' 'cause Zeke say he gwine swal- 
low dat money ter keep he pappy frum takin' it. 
He-he—" 

"Well, that will do now." Helen controlled 
a smile herself. "I'll ask Uncle Josh to let him 
keep it. Do you remember the lesson taught 
you last Sabbath, Eliza?" 

"Yes'um. You tole me God made me an' you 
an' de wort' an' all dat's in it. He made de sun 
an' moon an' stars, an' den He sot down seven 
days an' rested," the girl repeated glibly.* 
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"I didn't tell you that," said Helen, correct- 
ing the mistake. "But I am afraid a great many 
of you would like to think He rested seven days, 
and follow the example." 

And then in her quiet way she told the igno- 
rant girl again the story of the creation. To 
the other children she recited many simple Bible 
stories. Stories of the birth of Christ, and how 
He had died to save them. "He will save those 
who put their trust in Him," she said. And her 
words were like the seed that fell on good 
ground. They fell on Ned Atcheson's heart 
and were rooted there. He no longer doubted. 
A wish to be worthy of her esteem and friend- 
ship grew strong within him. 

"Here, children, take your books and go 
quietly home," Helen said at last. "And re- 
member this is not the day for fun and frolic. 
Be ready with your lessons next Sunday morn- 
ing." 

"What pleasure do you find in burdening 
yourself with the teaching of those little 
heathens ?" Ned asked. "Aren't there colored 
teachers to do the work?" 

"Yes, but so few who are competent," she 
replied. "Here in the 'Black Belt' is a large field 
for mission-workers. The churches North are 
kindly sending help here, but it will take many 
years and many teachers to reach the hearts of 
all the people. 
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"The grown ones as well as the children must 
be taught," she explained. "We cannot afford 
to have a lawless, Godless race of people at our 
very doors." 

"I see," said Ned. "And I see too," he went 
on, looking straight at her, "that you could lead 
me — even me — straight up to Heaven if you 
could stay — " 

"I wish I could," earnestly. 

"Which, stay with me or lead me to 
Heaven ?" 

"There is the dinner-bell, Mr. Atcheson. You 
know full well which I meant," she said, half 
vexed. 
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AUNT POLLY ENJOYS RALLY-DAY 

After dinner Ned was off for a ramble. He 
wanted to drink in some of the warm spring 
sunshine ; and he wanted too to be alone awhile 
to meditate upon these good, old-fashioned 
country people, who he was now beginning to 
appreciate, and to feel fortunate in knowing. 

"The South isn't what I expected to find it," 
he soliloquized as he strode along the country- 
road. Each moment he felt more exhilarated 
from the soft Gulf breeze which gently swayed 
the leaves and grasses beside his path. "The 
Judge, I imagine, is what father would call 'a 
gentleman of the old school.' He derives more 
pleasure from recalling the past years of his life 
than in looking forward to what the future 
holds in store for him. Old Tom still remains 
faithful through it all." 

Just then the object of his thoughts came up 
behind him. 

"Hello, Uncle Tom ! you startled me. I guess 
I haven't quite forgot my experience with that 
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fellow Blakely last night. Which way are you 
going, old man ?" 

"I's gwine to chu'ch, boss. I alius makes it 
a Sunday rule to go to chu'ch. I didn't wait fer 
de ole ooman to-day, dough — she had ter wash 
de dishes. "But," he said, looking down the 
road, "she'll be 'long terrec'ly. Polly's mighty 
regler 'bout gwine ter chu'ch." 

"But won't you be late, Uncle Tom ? Won't 
services be over before you get there 1" 

"Law, nol Marse Ned. At our chu'ch we 
spends de whole uv Sunday havin' meetin'. 
Dat's de reason Polly wouldn't join dat chu'ch 
whut dem missionaries frum de Norf is done 
built heah on de plantation. Dey's got a mighty 
nice chu'ch, dough — I'll say dat fer 'em. But 
dar religion is diff'unt frum ourn, Marse Ned." 

"In what respect?" asked Ned. 

"Wal, in de fus' place, Marse Ned, dey come 
down here wid a heap uv eddication, you under- 
stan*. But 'cordin' to my min' a man mus' have 
some common sense long wid his eddication. 
Now ain't dat so ?" 

"I think it is, old man." 

"Wal, ter give you a fair 'zample uv whut I's 
talkin' 'bout, one uv dem Northern teachers say 
to me one day, 'Mr. Jones, can't you bring me 
a nice fat possum ? I's heard so much uv de nice 
fat possums in de Souf, an' I'd like to try one.' 
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" *Wal,' says I, Me fus' time any uv us boys 
goes huntin', I'll try to ketch you one. But de 
moon ain't 'zackly right dis month fur possum- 
huntin'.' 

" 'Law,' sez she, a gigglin' an' a winkin' at 
anudder teacher, 'I didn't mean to put you to no 
trouble, Mr. Jones. I jes' thought dat you had a 
big sweet tater patch an' could jes' step out an' 
ketch me one in dere. I didn't know de moon 
had anythin' to do wid it.' 

" 'It's got jes' as much ter do wid it as de 
tater patch has,' I said. 

"An', Marse Ned, I seed she thought I wuz 
mighty ign'unt ; an' she laf at me. An' I laf at 
her too, when I went home an' tole Polly 'bout 
it. I jes' thought dis — dat ef she could read all 
dem books what she said she knowed how to 
teach, 'twuz mighty quare she hadn't foun' out 
in none uv dem dat possums didn't live in tater 
patches. 

"An'," continued the old man, taking the red 
bandanna from around his neck to wipe off the 
beads of perspiration, "I say dat dey religion 
ain't de same as ourn. Dey comes down heah 
an' begins work mos' too lively ter suit de ole 
people, Marse Ned. De chillun takes ter 'um 
'caze dey thinks dey is gwine ter larn ter read 
an' write an' teach a school in one year's time. 
Heap un 'em finds out dey can't do it dough, so 
dey quits de school wid jes' 'nuf eddication to 
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turn 'em foolish. When dey lams ter read an' 
write, dey ain't satisfied to live on in de cabins 
wid de ole folks. Oh, no 1 dey mus' go live in 
town whar dey can 'sociate wid de quality. An' 
nex' you heah uv dem dere is a letter — 'Dear pa 
an' ma : I's done been a-rested. Please sen' me 
sum money to git home on.' 

"Wal, you see, Marse Ned, dey should have 
stayed at home wid de eddication, an' he'p larn 
dem udder little brudders an' sisters whut was 
comin' on. Dar's too much temptation m de 
town. When dey sees dem finger-rings an' sich 
likes as dat, dey begins ter want one. An' nex' 
yer knows dey's got it ! An' den — dey writes 
dat letter." 

"But, Uncle Tom, you want to see your race 
educated, don't you?" 

"Yaas, Marse Ned, indeed I duz." The old 
man now spoke more seriously. "It's a mighty 
comfort to know how to read an' write," he 
said. "Ole Mistus larnt me a little when she 
wuz livin'. An' when she died she called me to 
her bed an' said, 'Tom, you's been a faithful 
servant. You's he'p me keep de wolf frum 'fo' 
my door. But now I's gwine ter leave you, 
Tom. Here's my Bible — take it home an' read 
it. Yo' skin's black, ole Tom, but you's got a 
soul ter save. Meet me in Glory !' " 

Uncle Tom paused a moment and then went 
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"Dat wuz nigh twenty years ago, Marse Ned. 
Miss Helen wuz a baby den. I took dat Bible, 
an' every night me an' Polly takes it out an' 
toge'r we tries to read some uv de words whut's 
in it. It's a mighty comfort to us both. But 
heah's de chu'ch, Marse Ned." 

They stopped before a neat frame building 
which stood beneath the shade of a few big 
trees. The little plat of ground around it was 
well swept and cleaned, and all was quiet. A 
few men stood huddled together, talking at the 
corner of the house. Various parti-colored rid- 
ing-skirts, mules, horses and wagons were evi- 
dence of a good congregation. 

"Won't you step in, Marse Ned ?" Uncle Tom 
asked with some doubt as to whether the invita- 
tion would be accepted, or taken as an offense. 
"Dis is our 'rally-day,' an' you'll see some good 
ole-time religion." 

Ned accepted ; for he was both tired out from 
the walk and curious to know what a "rally- 
day" meant. 

Seated on the unpainted pine benches, which 
were divided in the center by a long aisle leading 
from the pulpit to the door, were a hundred or 
more men and women, and a few half-grown 
children. 

As Ned went in, they were chanting in a low 
voice some hymn with which he was not 
familiar — "We'll join that forty million in that 
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bright day." They repeated the words over and 
over, and their faces seemed bright as with 
expectancy. 

Seeing a white man in their midst, the min- 
ister came down from the pulpit, and with a 
respectful "Good-evening, sah," asked, "Won't 
you have a cheer ? Dar^s one or two up nigh 
de pulpit." 

"No, thank you," Ned replied. "I may not 
stay long, and will just remain here near the 
door." 

The minister returned to his post, and Ned 
ran his eye over the congregation. He couldn't 
see their faces, but the rows of heads, with their 
various styles of hats and bonnets, attracted 
his attention. Some wore bright plaid ban- 
dannas, with small straw hats on top of them; 
some were adorned with much-faded colored 
ribbon, while others showed a fresh trimming 
of pea-fowl feathers or the brown-eyed susies 
which grew along the wayside. 

The women seemed nervous and inclined to 
fidget. Some tried to tuck the twists of 
wrapped hair under their head-handkerchiefs, 
and others coughed and asked their nearest 
neighbor, "Is my bonnet er settin' straight ?" 

One thing Ned noticed in particular — they all 
seemed old, very old, the most of them. 
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The minister watched the door. Ned saw 
him talking in whispers to Uncle Tom. They 
were evidently expecting some one. 

Pretty soon Aunt Polly, panting and out of 
breath, came up the aisle. You never would 
have suspected it was the same Aunt Polly who 
knelt beside Helen to offer up thanks that morn- 
ing. No, indeed ! That Aunt Polly looked as 
if she belonged in a kitchen ; and wore a home- 
spun dress. But now she was all arrayed in silk 
— a stiff black silk, which she loved to hear rustle 
when she walked. It had begun to turn brown 
from the years of usage ; but Aunt Polly had 
fastened a bright red ribbon at her throat, and 
the old woman felt that she was suitably dressed 
to go to any "meetinV 

"Wal, Sis Polly Jones are with us now. The 
meetin' kin begin," announced the minister. 
"Sis Jones bein' a member in good an' regler 
standin', — besides havin' served wid us for 
many years as mother uv dis chu'ch, — it's 
proper and jutiful dat we should wait fer her." 

Ned was wicked enough to think that perhaps 
the speaker had an inkling of those good cookies 
Aunt Polly had baked for dinner. 

Aunt Polly, however, nodded her head in 
recognition of the compliment. She com- 
menced some hymn, and soon the voices of a 
dozen or more men and women joined her. The 
minister came down and stood in front of the 
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pulpit. The sisters and brothers left their seats 
and gathered around him. Joining hands, they 
began marching round and round ; at the same 
time singing louder and more distinctly: 



Each time they repeated the words with more 
tenderness and feeling. The minister began 
swaying back and forth. "Oh I say my sisters, 
won't you go? Re-ligun so sweet!" he sang, 
appealing to the sisters — holding out his hand 
in invitation, while each sister, so willing to 
accept, shook it heartily. 

"Oh t say my brudders, won't you go? Bless 
the Lord, I love him so!" The brothers too 
manifested a willingness to join him. 

And after much groaning, moaning, sobbing 
and singing, Aunt Polly broke the ring of 
worshipers which "rallied roun' de fountain" ; 
and tossing her arms aloft, began to shout. 

Up and down she jumped and screamed. Up 
and down ! The log rafters trembled with her 
weight ; but up and down she shouted on until 
the others began screaming and shouting too. 

"Oh! say my brothers, won't you go?" she 
called out to some who were standing still. The 
brothers accepted and tried to hold her. Aunt 
Polly jumped all the higher. 
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The other women shouted and screamed and 
evaded the offers of the different sisters to hold 
'em — giving the brothers the exclusive privilege 
of doing that. 

The effect upon Ned's nerves of this ranting 
was terrible. He found himself clinging to the 
back of a bench, while his heart beat like a trip- 
hammer. 

How long they might have kept this up, no 
one can say ; but finally Aunt Polly, completely 
exhausted, fell over into the arms of the min- 
ister. He poured a little water very gently on 
her head. And then, with the kind aid of some 
of the other brothers, he placed her in her chair. 

The sisters began chanting a soothing hymn ; 
and in a few minutes all was quiet, save Aunt 
Polly's breathing, which came in gasps. 

Ned wondered why Uncle Tom didn't go to 
her rescue. 

Over in one corner sat the old man, his head 
bowed low upon his breast. But he too seemed 
to have his mission to fulfil, though he hadn't 
joined the shouters. 

"Let us kneel in prayer," the old man said 
reverently. And lifting his black face with its 
crown of snow-white hair, he looked toward 
Heaven to ask God's blessing. A ray of sunlight 
stole in through the little church window and 
threw a halo of brightness all about him. His 
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face was radiant with a different light — a light 
of hope and joy. 

Simply and directly he took the needs and 
troubles of his race — which he seemed to know 
and understand — and poured them in the ear of 
a sympathizing Jesus. He seemed, indeed, to 
be talking direct with God. There was a 
strange tenderness and faith in all he said. 

He prayed for the stranger within their door. 
"May Dy rich blessin' fall on him whut is a 
stranger in de Souf. May de day soon come 
when darMl he no mo' Norf an' no mo' Souf! 
May de peoples be as one great fam'ly, a praisin' 
an' servin' toge'r as chillun uv one Father — one 
Heavenly King ! Search deep in de hearts uv 
dem, O Lord, who'd hide dar troubles away 
frum Dee. Have mussy upon dem who's 
wanderin' frum Dy fold. Gether dem back 
ag'in into Dy lovin' arms ! We are yet strug- 
glin' on in darkness. Gie us mo' light dat we 
may walk into de future, whut still looks dark 
an' cloudy to our race. An' may de blessin' uv 
God res' an' abide wid us all, Amen !" 

Each hearer seemed to have felt the influence 
of the prayer. A quiet reigned in the midst of 
the people. And even Aunt Polly, for the 
moment, felt that her heart was being searched. 

Great sermons, preached by great men, may 
do their work; but little ones, though they may 
fall from lips which have not yet learned to 
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frame words into fluent speeches, also have their 
power with Him who understands the language 
of the heart. 

Ned left the church, his thoughts full of the 
proceedings he had just witnessed. He paused 
a moment in his walk — how he envied the lov- 
ing, trusting faith of Uncle Tom, who prayed 
for light to lead him out of darkness. 
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UNCE TOM'S CABIN 

It was almost tea-time when Ned entered the 
spacious hall o£ the Bemey home. A cheery 
wood fire burned in the sitting-room, and its 
warmth was inviting. The sun had gone down 
and night was heralded by a sharp, cold wind 
which blew from the east. 

"Another April shower brewing," said 
Helen, significantly. "But I hope it will deal 
more kindly with us than the one last night." 

"Have you heard anything from the fugi- 
tive?" said Ned. 

"Nothing, but that a party of men have been 
searching the woods all day," replied Judge 
Bemey. "But Jim Blakely will never be taken 
alive, I'm afraid." 

As they passed into the dining-room, Ned 
found opportunity to say to Helen, 

"It wouldn't surprise me if Jim Blakely 
showed up to-night to tell you that he has re- 
pented and wants your help." 

"Why do you think so ?" she asked with hope. 
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"Because I would," he answered, "before I'd 
stay out this dark, cold night." 

"Are you sure you are not out in the dark 
and cold, in a certain way?" she asked. But 
the family were now gathered around the table. 

The evening meal on Sabbath days, in the 
Berney home, consisted of cold bread and butter 
— with perhaps some jam or jelly. 

Only two hot meals on Sabbath had been a 
rule strictly observed by the old Mistress before 
her death, and nothing could induce Aunt Polly 
to break it now. Helen, however, had brewed a 
cup of hot tea for the guest, and her cheeks were 
still glowing from the warmth of the fire. 

"How flushed and beautiful she is to-night," 
thought Ned, as he sipped the cup that cheered, 
and watched her ministering to the wants of the 
little folks — buttering their bread and spreading 
the jam evenly and generously upon it. 

"Things always taste better when Aunt Helen 
fixes them," said Guy. 

"Of course they do !" said little Bess, with a 
very emphatic toss of her curly head. 

"They certainly do," agreed Ned, passing his 
cup to be replenished. 

"Praise to her to whom praise is due," Helen 
answered. "Aunt Polly was my teacher." 

While the family are exchanging these little 
pleasantries, let us leave them alone for a quiet 
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Sabbath evening, and see what old Aunt Polly 
is really doing that she isn't about the house. 

Just outside the picket gate which marked the 
entrance to the Berney house, stood Uncle 
Tom's cabin. Not the small log hut which had 
stood there many years ago, but a neat frame 
structure, consisting of one large, cheery room 
and a smaller one at the back of it. 

A flickering wood fire gives the big room an 
air of cheerfulness. And by its bright light let 
us look around and see what changes the years 
have made. 

In one corner of the room stood a large ma- 
hogany bed. And by its rich carving you in- 
stinctively knew that it hadn't always stood in 
the corner of a plantation cabin. 

"Dat's de bed ole Mistus went to res' in," 
Aunt Polly was wont to say with pride. "She 
gie me dat bed in her will, she did. An' many 
a night as I lays my head down to sleep dar, 
'pears to me I kin see her face bendin' low above 
my pillow, an' whisperin', *Doan' grieve so, 
Polly ; you will come too some day.' " 

And then the old woman would begin sing- 
ing, in a soft little key — 
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Uncle Tom always knew that Aunt Polly was 
living the old times over again when she 
hummed that little tune. 

In an opposite corner of the little room stood 
a high, old-fashioned bureau. Its row of nar- 
row drawers and little bit of mirror — just large 
enough to reflect one's face — told the tale of 
antiquity. A secret drawer, which opened with 
a spring, enhanced its value in Aunt Polly's 
eyes. 

"Dar's wha' ole Mistus kep' her jew'lry," she 
would tell you confidentially. And her eyes 
would sparkle as she would enumerate the many 
rings, bracelets, chains and costly trinkets which, 
strange to say, no one had ever seen but her. 
Howbeit, Aunt Polly believed in the truth of 
what she told. And with visions of "the good 
old times" often came visions which imagina- 
tion alone could picture. 

The drawer might once have held bits of "Me 
lady's" jewelry; but to-day it only held relics 
of the times that were gone; the days that were 
dead ! 

A lock of hair, which perhaps sorrow had 
helped years to whiten, lay carefully wrapped in 
a bit of yellow paper. The words "Mary Rob- 
erts Berney" were scrawled in an unsteady hand 
upon it. 

A baby's shoe, besprinkled with tear stains, 
lay beside it. It told the story of a cradle that 
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no longer rocked. The green-set breast-pin and 
an old steel thimble, all brought back tender 
memories. 

A quaint, tall-legged cupboard, whose hinges 
creaked when the doors were opened, occupied 
another corner. The walls were literally cov- 
ered with bright bits of paper, which rested 
Aunt Polly's tired eyes when the long day's 
work was done. Birds of paradise formed 
center-pieces for the hundreds of patent medi- 
cine advertisements which were lithographed in 
the gayest colors. 

A strong pine table, with a snow white cover, 
and set for the evening meal, stood in the center 
of the room. 

A few chairs and a tall clock, which had 
struck the hours of morning, noon, and night 
for many years, and which stil! kept ticking on 
the mantel-shelf, almost completed the furnish- 
ings. 

"Polly, is dat clock right, you think?" Uncle 
Tom asked, arising from his seat before the fire 
and consulting the ancient time-piece. 

"I dunno, Tom, but I s'pose it is." Aunt 
Polly emerged from the small back room, where 
she had been changing her rustling silk and 
Sunday shoes for something more comfortable. 
"Didn't you set it wid de sun dis mawnin' ? 
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"I think it's gwine ter rain," went on the old 
dame, not waiting for an answer. "My feets 
hu't so." 

Uncle Tom secretly thought that perhaps the 
shouting, and not the approach of rain, had irri- 
tated Aunt Polly's rheumatic joints; but long 
ago he had learned that "silence is golden" upon 
some subjects. 

"I wish folks wouldn't keep me a waitin' so," 
Aunt Polly said petulantly. "Dese heah biskits 
won't be fit to eat." 

The biscuits were turning a beautiful golden 
brown. Uncle Tom had time to see that there 
were only eight of them, before she replaced the 
cover. 

"Three fer de preacher, three fer Polly (she 
alius eats long as de cump'ny do — she sez dat's 
manners), one fer Trib, and one fer me," hastily 
enumerated the old man, as he stirred the fire, 
and wondered how long before the preacher 
would come. 

"Sh-h-h 1" whispered Aunt Polly. "I think I 
heah 'im comin' now. Yes, dat's his walk," she 
said, hastily giving the hearth an extra brush 
with a bunch of turkey feathers. 

"How d'ye do, Brur Sturdevant? I'm rale 
glad ter see yer." She opened the door to admit 
her visitor. "I had almos' 'gun to gie you up." 

"Oh, no, Sister Jones, now don't say dat! 
You know I's a man ter keep my word !" The 
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Rev. Elbert Sturdevant hung up his overcoat 
and beaver on a peg beside the door. Snuffing 
the aroma from the coffee, he continued in a 
hurt voice, "I's a leetle late dis evenin', but hit 
would take sickness or death to make me break 
my word wid you an' Erudder Jones. 

"How is you dis evenin', Brudder Jones ?" 

"I's pretty well in body, but not so well in 
min'," answered Uncle Tom, still retaining his 
seat before the fire. "Polly, 'pears ter me I 
smells dem biskits burnin'," continued he, not 
giving the spiritual comforter time to inquire 
into his troubles. 

Aunt Polly rushed toward the oven. 

"Law, sakes alive, Tom ! now jes' see whut 
you is gone an' done !" she cried excitedly as she 
lifted the lid. "Er settin' right here beside 'em 
an' couldn' smell 'em burnin'. I thinks yer is 
los' yer manners 'long wid yer smeller too. I 
see yer didn't offer Mr. Sturdevant a cheer." 

"You didn' ax me fer ter watch de biskits, 
Polly. I'd er done it fer yer," Uncle Tom said 
meekly. 

Aunt Polly altered her tone a little. For, 
after all, the biscuits were not so badly burned. 

"I wouldn' keer at all 'bout havin' 'em burnt, 
but I 'lowed to have a rale light supper dis 
evenin', seein' as how 'twuz so late when meetin' 
broke," she explained. 
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"Don't make no 'scuses 'tall," the minister 
begged. "I knows you has a plenty, whe'r yer 
cooks it up or not. I's nebber foun' dat cup- 
board empty yet." 

"Dat you ain't!" Aunt Polly answered 
proudly. "An' I hopes you nebber will." 

Suddenly she remembered the plate of cook- 
ies she had reserved from dinner. 

"I's sorry 'bout dese biskits. I knows, 
dough, dat Tom couldn' er smelt 'em burnin' !" 
Her eye wandered affectionately toward the old 
man's chair. "I'll fix yer sump'in' nice ter- 
rec'ly." 

She hummed a little tune to show that the 
biscuits burning was a matter of small moment. 
She opened the cupboard door — the song died 
midway on her lips! 

"Tom, is yer et dat plate uv cakes?" She 
tried hard to steady her voice. 

"No, Polly; I isn't seed 'em," came in the 
same meek voice. "Trib mout er et 'em, 
dough." 

This was too much for poor Aunt Polly. 
She had given those cakes an extra stir, in 
hopes of a compliment from her minister. And 
now they were nowhere to be found. 

"It does beat all !" she said. But she thought 
a good deal more. 

She went into the shed-room under the pre- 
text of looking for them there. But as quick 
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as thought she slipped out of the back door and 
up to the "house," where she knew she would 
find plenty. 

A light burned low on the dining-room table. 
The family were in the sitting-room. Noise- 
lessly, Aunt Polly gathered up what bread re- 
mained, and a generous supply of jam and but- 
ter. 

She hurried out to her cabin. But she took 
time enough to stop, as she passed under a big 
apple tree, to break a good stout switch. "I'll 
see Trib 'bout dem cookies I" 

An appetizing lunch was laid temptingly be- 
fore the parson's plate. 

"I makes it a rule to eat light suppers, 
especially Sunday nights. My white folks alius 
teach me dat." Aunt Polly glanced at the small 
amount of bread, and telegraphed a look to 
Uncle Tom, which he seemed to understand. 

The minister got the best of all — which is an 
unwritten law among the black folk. 
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A BLUE MONDAY 

Monday morning dawned with many cares 
and perplexities for Helen. Aunt Polly, who 
had kept her word and "seen Trib 'bout dem 
cookies," went about getting the breakfast, with 
aching head and joints so stiff and sore she 
could hardly move. 

Uncle Tom, like some old sailor who under- 
stands "the signs of the times," saw that a 
storm was brewing. 

Looking cautiously in at the kitchen door, he 
asked, 

"Kin I he'p yer 'bout anythin* dis mawnin', 
Polly?" 

The only answer he got from that direction 
was a volley of unkind abuses. 

"Go see if you kin fin' dat good-fer-nothin' 
Tribulation. An' tell 'im ef he doan' cum heah 
right dis minit an' tote in breakfus, I'll — " 
But Aunt Polly never finished the sentence of 
direful punishment she would inflict upon 
Trib's defenseless head; for just then, Mrs. 
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Foster, attracted by loud talking in the kitchen, 
entered. 

"What in the world does all this confusion 
mean?" she demanded, in tones which partially 
brought Aunt Polly to her senses. But, un- 
fortunately, not to that respectful position as 
humble servant which Mrs. Foster would not 
permit ever to be forgotten. 

"Don't you know there's company in the 
house?" 

"I know dat Yankee's er settin* dar waitin' 
fer his breakfus', ef you calls dat cump'ny," 
retorted Aunt Polly sullenly. "Ef ole Miss 
wuz livin' he wouldn' be settin' dar, nuther," 
she added, with a defiant toss of her turbaned 
head. 

Mrs. Foster, thrown in a reckless state of 
passion by this unexpected piece of impudence, 
ordered old Polly to leave the kitchen. 

Amidst much excitement, confusion, and 
plenteous seasoning of hot words the breakfast 
was finally served and the guest and family 
summoned. 

It was a sad meal to which they all sat down. 
Thoueh the kind old Judge tried to calm the 
storm which threatened his domestic circle, the 
cloud on Mrs. Foster's brow could not be so 
easily dispelled. In angry, indignant terms, 
she expressed her opinion of all "free niggers." 
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"Old Polly is spoiled. She must be shown 
her place," she said with marked determination. 
"I'll teach her a lesson she won't forget." 

Atcheson imagined it would be "to stand in 
fear and trembling" ; but with prudence born 
of wisdom he withheld any opinion he may have 
entertained upon the subject, and wisely tried 
to turn the drift of the conversation. 

The children looked on in wild-eyed wonder, 
as though they thought Aunt Polly's leaving 
would bring all things to a sudden end. 

Little Bessie, who sat trying to eat a morsel 
of unappetizing toast, eventually gave way 
under the nervous strain which thoughts of 
losing her dear old Mammy had occasioned. 
All unobserved, except by Helen, she slipped 
down from her high chair, and ran as fast as her 
feet could carry her toward old Polly's cabin. 

Something in this little act seemed to recall 
to Helen Berney's mind something that had 
gone before. 

Ned saw a momentary quiver about her lips, 
and a tear-drop glisten in her eye. 

The mystery of it all! Could it be that she, 
who seemed the very embodiment of justice, 
could have such feelings toward an old black 
negress, who, forgetful of her dependence and 
lowly station, had chosen to be impudent and 
ungrateful ? 
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Ah, but hers was justice tempered with 
mercy ! 

With renewed interest he determined to 
watch the close of this domestic drama. 

At the same time a little resolve was being 
formed in the tender heart which beat in sym- 
pathy for the old black Mammy. How to pour 
oil on the troubled waters, and retain Aunt 
Polly without openly challenging the rights of 
her sister in discharging her, was the one 
thought that racked her brain. 

What passed between them when alone, no 
one can say. Helen, as usual, must have gained 
the victory. 

Some hours later, as Ned was passing the 
kitchen door, he saw her, with the sleeves rolled 
up from her pretty, plump arms, making pies. 

Aunt Polly, who had almost cried her poor 
old eyes out, and who had spread the news, 
from the oldest crone unto the youngest pick- 
aninny, that she had been "driv from Marse 
William Berney's kitchen," now sat, too weak 
and exhausted to do the work, giving instruc- 
tions to Helen. 

Little Bessie, whose tears had mingled freely 
with those that trickled down the black face, 
nestled her head against the ample breast. 

Ned paused a moment to watch the pretty 
picture. 
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Aunt Polly was crooning a little ditty. She 
altered the words to suit her fancy. 

"Who dat love me 'roun my neck? 

Mammy's little baby ch'le, 
Say she love me a bushel an' a peck, 
Mammy's little baby chile. 
Doo-dah! doo-dah! Mammy's little baby chile!" 

Ned longed to go in and hear Helen's happy 
laugh once more. How slowly the hours 
dragged by without her! But fearing his in- 
trusion would be considered "too familiar," 
with silent tread he passed on into the barnyard, 
hoping to find old Tom or some one there to 
help him pass the time. 

The object of his search sat upon a low pine 
box, in the far end of the carriage-shed. He 
was softly drawing a bow across an ancient- 
looking fiddle. 

"Hello, old man, I was just looking for you. 
A squally day," Ned said, upsetting an empty 
barrel, and taking a seat near by. 

Uncle Tom's face brightened perceptibly. 
"Yaas, Marsa, yaas. It's been a mighty pesky 
mawnin'," returned the old man. "But I thinks 
de storm in de kitchen 's about blowed over. 
Old Tom alius gets out uv a storm ef he can," 
he added with a little forced laugh. 

"It's de sunshine dun lef de house whut 
makes you lonesome. Ef she wuz in dar you 
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wouldn' min* it rainin'. Now ain't dat so, 
Marse Ned?" 

Ned ground his boot heel deep into the dirt 
floor. A consciousness of the truth flashed 
over him. 

"I suspect that may have something to do 
with it, Uncle Tom. But how did it happen 
that Aunt Polly stayed?" he asked, more to 
cover his embarrassment than to gather infor- 
mation. 

"Wal, I'm gwine tell you 'zackly how 'twuz." 
Uncle Tom drew his pine box closer to the bar- 
rel, and peeped around the corner of the shed 
to be sure he wasn't overheard. 

"Miss Ma'y Foster's a mighty fine lady — dat 
she isl But she's mighty diff'unt frum Miss 
Helen. I reckon you's done seed dat yo'se'f ?" 
Ned bowed his head. 

"Wal, befo' de war, Miss Ma'y had niggers 
er her own. An' when she wanted anythin' in 
dem days she say, 'You go do dis, an' dat, an' 
t'other,' an' it wuz done. She didn't have to 
say 'ef you please,' fer nuthin'. An' now de 
niggers is free it comes sorter awk'ard to do a 
diff'unt way. She doan' mean no harm, 'deed 
she doan', Marse Ned." 

Uncle Tom paused a moment to frame a 
more plausible excuse for her. 

"You know yo'se'f, Marse Ned, ef you done 
own a dog or a horse all yo' lifetime, an' been 
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used ter makin' him min' yer, ef you sell dat 
dog an' he come back to yo' house some day, 
you mighty apt to speak dem same words to 'im 
whut you used ter do. An' ef he refuse ter 
min' yer, somehow yer feel dat you got de 
priv'lege ter make 'im do it. De ole family 
sarvants still claims dar white folks; an' it's 
mighty hard ter 'teach an ole dog new tricks,' " 
said Uncle Tom t with a sly chuckle. 

" 'Twuz mighty hard, too, fer de white folks 
ter have de people tuk frum under 'em all at 
onct, Marse Ned. Dem whut ain't never owned 
no slaves, can't feel de same as dem whut has." 

Uncle Tom looked down tenderly at the fiddle 
across his knees. "It wud be mighty hard fer 
me ter give dis up," he said significantly. 

"Polly ain't no sassy nigger," he began 
again, suddenly recalling himself, "but she's 
mighty techy when she has dem tantrums. Miss 
Helen (God bless dat chile, I love 'er), when 
she see Polly ain't feelin' well, she say, 'Now, 
Mammy, I see you ain't feelin' well dis 
mawnin'. You set dar in de corner, Mammy, 
an' show me how to cook. 'Cause I'll go 
hungry, when you're dead an' gone some day, 
ef I doan' lam how ter make dem nice things 
lak you do.' 

"An' de nex' you know, Marse Ned, Polly's 
dun forgot she's feelin' bad. An' de sun goes 
down dat day, an' dey ain't been no cross words 
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spoke. An' Polly kneels down an' axes God ter 
spare Miss Helen to her, an' dar's ebberythin' 
in dat, Marse Ned 1 

"She has got a way uv makin' ebberybody 
lub her. You'll fin' dat out !" Uncle Tom drew 
his box a little closer. "Doan' you let her make 
you love her 'cep'in' its lak a sister." 

The voice was full of earnestness. Ned felt 
inclined to laugh. But after a moment's re- 
flection, he said, half-jestingly, 

"You scare me, Uncle Tom. What harm 
could there be in my loving her?" 

The old man slowly shook his head. "You'll 
find dat out too," was all he answered. 

Just then this quiet tete-a-tete was inter- 
rupted by Guy and Trib. 

"Oh, Uncle Tom, what do you think?" called 
Guy, excitedly. "Trib found those cookies in 
Aunt Polly's little black bag she takes to 
church." 

"De Lord have mussy I" said Uncle Tom. 
"Now ain't dat de trufe! 'Caze I heard her say 
myse'f she wuz gwine ter take 'em wid 'er, in 
case de preacher couldn' come fer supper. An' 
us both fergot erbout it ! 

"Wal, Trib," he said, turning to the boy, 
"granpap's mighty sorry you kotch dat whip- 
pin', an' didn' git no cookies nuther; but dar's 
my fiddle ef you wants ter play er little." 
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And as he handed the peace-offering to the 
lad, the dinner bell rang out sharp and clear 
across the barnyard. 
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CHAPTER XV 

LITTLE BESSIE TELLS HER TROUBLES 

Seated behind the coffee urn was Helen, her 
cheeks aglow from exercise. Stray bits of hair 
curled cunningly about her forehead, and in 
the crispness of a fresh frock there was nothing 
to suggest a morning spent at kitchen work. 

"How a few kind words and a helping hand 
can restore the happiness of a home where, only 
a few short hours ago, all seemed chaos and 
confusion," Ned thought as he looked at her, 
"With such a home as this, and such a happy 
face to welcome me — " 

But before imagination could complete the 
picture, "Doan' you let her make you love her" 
was ringing in his ears. 

"What could the old man mean?" he asked 
himself. "This is his second warning." 

" 'We can live without learning. 
We can live without books, 
But where is the man 
Who can live without cooks?' " 
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repeated the father, eying the tender spring 
chicken and other delicacies with which the table 
was well filled. 

"What delicious pies these are," Ned re- 
marked, after having done ample justice to the 
first course. "The prettiest picture I ever saw 
was a young lady, with her cheeks as red as the 
strawberries which she picked, and arms bared 
and dimpled, making pies." 

But Helen chatted of pictures and pies in 
general — innocently oblivious that she herself 
had formed the picture to which he alluded. 

"I am sorry to leave you so much alone to- 
day," she said to Ned as he left the table, "but 
sister Mary has a violent headache. Father, 
we must do something to relieve her." 

"Mary is unfortunate," explained Judge 
Berney to his guest. "She wasn't raised to 
work, and any chanee in the domestic affairs 
completely upsets and unnerves her." 

"I hope she will be able to join us by tea- 
time," said Helen sweetly, as she went off to 
rub, and sponge, and comfort, and caress that 
head which temper had set racking with pain. 

And the last sight of the little feet, peeping 
from beneath the crisp frills and flounces, as 
she tip-toed up the stairs, awakened a some- 
thing in Ned which he would not dare to call 
by its proper name. A something which until 
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this minute had never made itself known to him 
— jealousy ! 

As he passed out of the house into the old 
square garden, where he meant to sit and ferret 
out the meaning of Uncle Tom's warning, he 
was wicked enough to wish that his own head 
ached. 

And he inwardly wondered why such a per- 
son as Mrs. Foster — snarling, complaining, un- 
lovable creature that she was — was permitted 
to live, to breathe the same atmosphere as his 
ideal of angels — Helen ! 

He had evidently placed himself in the cate- 
gory of saints — without our knowledge ! 

The rain had ceased to fall ; and bits of sun- 
shine stole through the apple trees over his head 
and dried up the tear-drops in the flower cups. 
But it didn't banish the gloom from his 
thoughts. 

The old pain was slowly coming back to him. 

Suddenly he was attracted by the loud cries 
of a child and the barking of two dogs, in the 
direction of the barn-lot. 

On entering the carriage-shed, he saw little 
Bessie sitting on the dirt floor, crying as if her 
heart would break. 

At the other end of the building were Guy 
and Trib, shouting and clapping their hands, 
and urging two dogs to fight. 
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"Mr. Atcheson, is my dog a Yankee?" Bes- 
sie asked, jumping up from the floor, and 
fastening her big blue eyes appealingly on Ned. 
"Guy says his dog's a Rebel and mine's a 
Yankee, and he is going to have the war all 
over, and o-o-h ! I don't want old Guard to fight 
no war," she sobbed aloud. 

"Hush, Bess, we're just playin' with you. 
Guard ain't no sho' 'nuff Yankee dog," Guy 
called, not taking time to look back at her, as 
the dogs made a fresh lunge at each other. 

Bessie screamed at the top of her little lungs. 
Guy turned round and spied their visitor. For 
a moment a deep crimson dyed his face. But 
coming up to where Ned stood he explained in 
a manly way, 

"Lion's my dog, and Guard is Bessie's. Ain't 
no harm to just play like they're Rebel and 
Yankee, is it, Mr. Atcheson?" 

"Well, I can't see that there is," Ned 
answered, trying hard to keep from laughing at 
Guy's earnestness. "But it's hardly fair to 
make old Guard a Yankee, unless your sister 
wants you to." 

"Oh, it ain't 'cause we call him a Yankee that 
she cries," said Guy, "it's 'cause Lion always 
whips him." 

"He don't! he don't! You know he don't, 
brother!" cried Bess, defiantly. "Old Guard 
can whip any dog if you will let him. But — " 
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But the cloud of dust she had kicked up in her 
passion, choked the little voice. For a moment 
she could only cough and cry. 

Ned gathered her up in his arms and sat 
down on the empty barrel. 

She buried her tear-stained face in her ging- 
ham apron, while she confided her troubles to 
him. 

"Old Santa brought me some rag dolls at 
Christmas, and brother played they all were 
Yankee dolls ; and he took his tin soljers, what 
Santa brought him, and made 'em all go to war 
— my dolls and all! And I played lady and 
stayed at home. And when they brought my 
Tommy Toodles home to me, they said he had 
got wounded in the war. And his eyes were out, 
and his legs were cut off. And oh-oo I" Bessie 
went on between her sobs, "you jes' don't know 
how bad they treats my things sometimes. Trib 
took a chicken head and made my old Judge 
Berney dolly all over bloody, and made b'leve 
somebody done gone shot him ! And it ain't 
right, either, to make my things get whipped 
every time." 

"No, it isn't right ! And I won't let them do 
it any more," said Ned, patting her curly 
flaxen hair, and begging her not to cry so. 

But it was not until he had searched his pock- 
ets, and found a bright new ten-cent piece for 
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her to give "old Mammy," that little Bessie 
forgot her sorrows and ceased her sobbing. 

"What are you, Trib, a Rebel or a Yankee?" 
Ned asked. 

"I'm a nigger," was the curt reply. 

"A Republican or a Democrat ?" 

"I'm like granpap, I 'specks," said the boy, a 
broad grin playing about his black face ; "I'm a 
'Publican when I'm talkin' ter you, an' a 
Demmycrat when I'm talkin' wid ole Marster." 

Ned couldn't suppress a lau£h, and both Trib 
and Guy joined him heartily. 

"Do you go to school, Trib ?" 

"When I don't have to go to de fiel'," he an- 
swered. "I goes ter de mission school. Dem 
teachers kin read a book, sho' 'nuff. Dey ain't 
like dat other teacher I went to — didn't know 
when de book wuz upside down, 'thout de pic- 
ters were standin' heels over head. An' dey 
doan' make de chillun gie 'em half dey vittuls, 
nuther," he added, after a moment's pause. 

Ned saw that in Tribulation he had a char- 
acter. 

"Where did you get your name, boy?" 

"I can tell you," answered Guy. "Aunt 
Polly used to be always singing about 'hard 
times and tribulations.' And when Trib was a 
baby he would cry for her to sing it to him, and 
so she thought she would just name him Trib- 
ulation, and call him Trib for short" 
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"Can you read and write your name?" ask- 
ed Ned. 

But just then Uncle Tom came in to get his 
fiddle, which Trib had forgot to carry to the 
cabin. 

"He kin read, but he ain't never larnt no 
writin'," the old man answered. "Marse Ned, 
I ain't got no use fer dem pens an' pencils. I'm 
skeered uv 'em." 

"Why, Uncle Tom, there's nothing to be 
afraid of — what do you mean?" asked Ned, 
perplexed. 

"Oh, Marse Ned, I's done had 'sper'ence. I'm 
feared uv dem, I tell you. I doan' 'low no pen 
to be fotched into my cabin, ef I knows it." 

Ned saw Trib and Guy exchange significant 
glances, but Uncle Tom went on to tell his 
" 'sper'ence." 

"Wal," he began, "that was many years ago 
when I had that 'sper'ence. Me an' de ole ooman 
had been workin' hard, year in an' year out. 
Polly thought she'd take a change one year, an' 
so we left ole Marster an' went an' hired to an- 
other man. I doan' call no names," he said, 
with a side-long glance at the children. "Little 
pitchers has big ears, you know, Marse Ned." 

Ned said he understood. 

"Wal," continued Uncle Tom, "we went an' 
hired out to dat man. He had a big plantation 
an' a store. An' one day he sont for us to come 
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an' see him at de store. We went. He wuz 
settin' at his desk wid a big book full uv writin' 
dar befo' 'im. I never seed so much figgerin' 
in all my life ! When he seed us standin' dar, 
he said, mighty perlite like, 'Mawnin', Uncle 
Tom.' An' I said, 'Mawnin', Marse' — Lawd 1 1 
lak ter call his name, Marse Ned 1" Uncle Tom 
clapped his hand over his mouth, and looked to 
be much frightened. 

"You chillun run 'long ter play," he said. 

" 'Twuz dem chillun's pa I'm talkin' 'bout," 
he almost whispered to Ned, as soon as they 
were left alone. "He say ter me, he did, 'Ole 
man, I wants you to give me some s'curity on 
your crap.' I didn't know whut s'curity wuz, 
Marse Ned, an' jes' as I wuz 'bout to ax 'im, 
Polly nudged me, an' 'gun talkin' easy 'bout 
whut she wuz goin' ter buy wid dem dominicky 
chickens whut wuz jes' hatched off. 

"Well, de man kep' talkin' "bout de crap, an' 
Polly kep' whisperin' 'bout dem chickens. An' 
1 doan' 'members nuthin' he said, but he ax me 
ef I could write. I said, 'No; I wish I could.' 
'Wal,' he said, 'jes' tech dis pen heah, den, an' 
mek yo' mark.' He showed me how. I teched 
dat pen an' made a mark jes' so" — Uncle Tom 
stooped and made a cross-mark in the sand. 

"Wal, Marse Ned, when de year wuz out, dat 
one little mark took all my crap. At fust I 
couldn' un'erstand how 'twuz. But he said, 
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'Ain't dat your writin'?' An' I knowed I 
couldn' 'spute dat mark. 'Wal,' sez he, 'dat 
certify dat you gie me dis mor'gige on yo' crap.' 
An' he took my corn an' cotton, an' all my hogs 
an' taters. An' he would er took dem dominicky 
chickens, but Polly had cooked dem fer de 
preacher. 

"An* we moved away frum dar an' cum back 
home ter lib an' die wid our ole Marster. An' — 
God be willin' — I'll never tech anudder pen I 
no, sir; Trib can't write, but he kin read." 
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A DISCOVERY 

The cloud on her brow had not disappeared, 
when Mrs. Foster joined them at the supper 
table. 

"Not much to upset me, but a good deal to 
set me right again," that lady had often said 
in regard to herself. 

However, the meal was spent in light and 
cheerful conversation, and no allusion made to 
the troubles of the morning. 

How Atcheson wished that he might have 
Helen alone to himself that evening, as the rest 
of the family joined them in the sitting-room! 

But even once again Uncle Tom's warning 
was ringing in his ears ! Was it — 

Turning to the fly-leaf of a book which he 
had picked up carelessly from the table, he saw 
the name "Robert Foster" scrawled in a hand 
which he thought he would be able to recognize 
even in the juneles of Africa. And beneath the 
name, and penned by the same peculiar hand, 
were some little verses — "messages of love to a 
ladye faire." 
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For a moment Ned held his breath. Was 
this the answer to the warning? Could it be 
that Helen loved another — and was that other 
Robert Foster? The Robert Foster that he 
knew? These thoughts flashed with sudden 
force upon him. 

Controlling any inward emotion which 
might have betrayed his feelings, he asked in an 
assumed, indifferent way: 

"Robert Foster — is he a graduate of P 

College ?" 

"Yes, he's my husband's brother," replied 
Mrs. Foster, quickly. 

And seizing the opportunity of discussing the 
merits of her deceased loved one, she told the 
history of the Foster family, even unto the third 
and fourth generations of them. 

"And Robert," she added, when the virtues 
of the others had been fitly lauded, "Robert 
is exceptionally bright. Few young men evince 
such business qualities when at his age. And 
we're proud to say," she continued, with more 
force than Ned thought the occasion demanded, 
"unlike most young men of his acre, he has yet 
to pass through what most of you consider the 
pleasurable part of life — the wild oats period I" 

Quick-witted Helen, glancing up, saw the 
scowl which rested on Ned's face. And think- 
ing that he had construed her sister's remarks 
as a personal thrust, with her ever-ready desire 
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to help, and shield fom pain, she undertook to 
fight the battle for him. 

"It falls to one's lot to reap what others sow, 
sometimes," she said feelingly. 

Atcheson gave her a look of appreciation, 
adding at the same time: 

"I have learned that by experience." 

The conversation lagged. Ned was busy 
with his own thoughts, and Helen showed signs 
of fatieue from the burdens of the day. In 
fact it had been "a blue Monday" to all con- 
cerned. 

But before they separated for the night, Ned 
found time to say to Helen : 

"I thank you for fighting that battle for me." 

"The idea of a Yankee thanking a Rebel for 
fighting his battles for him !" she replied laugh- 
ingly. And then with a cheery "good-night" 
she left him. 

"Things have changed since forty years 
ago," she heard him calling to her. 

"Ah, how sadly changed!" she thought, as 
she lay her poor, tired head down to rest, with- 
out a mother's ear to pour her sorrows into. 

And then the old house was wrapped in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

GOING HOME TO MEET CHLOE 

The days following Ned's discovery went by 
in quick succession. 

While the thought of the name of Robert 
Foster in connection with those little rhymes 
addressed to Helen did not fail to arouse all the 
bitterness which he once felt, it did not fail 
to arouse too a strong desire to gain her respect 
and friendship. 

Being a fluent talker when he chose, "the dis- 
agreeable visitor," which at first he promised to 
become, was now, as if by some magic spell, fast 
becoming as one of the family. 

Alternately he talked and read to Helen. How 
ready he found himself to obey her slightest 
wish ! Why, he didn't know. He could not re- 
member ever having read aloud to any one be- 
fore. 

And when her many household duties called 
her from him, he would find himself chatting 
easily with the father, or beguiling the long, hot 
afternoons in rambles with the children. And, 
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on the whole, they were happy days for Ned. 
"Can't I take a walk wid you, Mr. Atcherson?" 
Trib asked, one afternoon, as he saw Ned stand- 
ing alone at the end of the shady lane. "I's 
got sum'pin' I wants ter ax you." 

"Why, certainly, Trib. What is it?" Ned 
asked, turning to see a really serious look on the 
young boy's face. 

"Which way shall we go?" he asked, as he 
saw that Trib had no intention of talking while 
in hearing of the cabins. 

Suddenly remembering he had promised 
Uncle Ebe to call again some day, they both 
set out toward his hut. 

"Mr. Atcherson," ventured Trib, "does you 
reckon ole Marster and Miss Helen would let 
me go home wid you?" 

The serious tone and troubled face told Ned 
that it was no idle question. 

"I hadn't thought of it, Trib. Aren't you 
contented here on the plantation?" 

"Dat's whut I want ter tell you 'bout." Trib 
stepped up closer. "Gran'pap don't want me 
ter git an' eddication. He wants me to larn ter 
read an' spell an' dat's all. I kin write a little, 
dough gran'pap don't know it ; but I kin write 
as good as Guy." 

"Who taught you, Trib ?" 

"The teachers larnt me ; an' I practices in de 
barn on rainy days. I wish I could go Norf wid 
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you," he said, once more, appealingly. "I don't 
want ter live an' die, workin' hard here in de 
cotton fiel's, like gran'pap, an' never makin' 
nuthin'." 

"I'll see what can be done for you," Ned told 
him. And then they walked on in silence. 

There stood Uncle Ebe's hut before them, 
with the thicket of green plum bushes all around 
it. 

And there sat the pot outside where he had 
brewed his herbs. But not a sign of life was 
there about the place, except the twittering of 
the birds as they pecked the half-ripe fruit. 

"The old man must be away from home," 
said Ned, as they approached the cabin door. 

"Mebbe he's sick," suggested Trib. And 
cautiously pushing against the door, which 
creaked as it turned on its rusty hinges, he 
looked inside. 

"Mr. Atcherson — Marse Ned — I — I b'leve 
Unc' Ebe is dyin'! You jes' come here an' 
look I" 

In a moment Ned was inside the cabin. There 
lay Uncle Ebe on a little low bed, a coarse piece 
of sacking ill concealing the pine straw which 
it covered. 

The face was convulsed with pain ; the eyes 
were fixed and glassy; and the breath came 
hard and slow. 
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Ned laid his hand on the wrinkled forehead, 
which already had the death-damp cold upon it 
He spoke a soothing word. The parched lips 
muttered something in return. 

From a pocket flask of brandy, which he al- 
ways carried, in case his own strength should 
suddenly fail, Ned wet the lips. A little more 
— the old man stirred. 

With a reviving breath he asked at last, 

"Yes, Uncle Ebe ; I've come back to see you." 

"Ter — ter see me die — ter see me die. Me an' 
de ole cheer will soon part cump'ny." 

And then he muttered so low that Ned could 
hardly catch the words, 

"It's mighty hard ter die alone; but — but — 
Chloe, is dat you? I'm comin'." 

A sob from a darkened corner seemed to re- 
call the old man's mind from the "mystic shore" 
where it had often wandered with visions of 
Chloe. 

"Magrgie," he whispered, "ain't dat my little 
Maggie cryin'? Come heah, chile." 

A little girl of not more than five or six years 
— with a tattered homespun dress, and trem- 
bling, shrinking form — emerged from out the 
corner. 

Uncle Ebe beckoned her to come closer to 
him. His strength seemed failing fast. 
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"Gie me anudder drap uv Iicker," he begged 
of Ned. And when it had been given him, he 
asked again, 

"Maggie, — ain't dat my little Maggie cry- 
in'?" 

The child threw her little thin arms around 
the old man's neck. 

"You ain't afeared uv me, is you, Maggie? 
My little Maggie whut's stole away frum home 
many a day, an' come ter set wid Unc' Ebe an' 
watch de bubbles bile up in de little pot. Poor 
little Maggie — she's been my onliest frien'. 
She's fotched me many a drink uv good, coot 
water, in de little gourd, frum de spring down 
under de wilier. But — " 

The repeated sobs drowned the husky voice. 
But with one desperate effort Uncle Eben 
said, 

"Gie me de little tin box you hid fer me." 

From under the straw mattress Maggie deft- 
ly drew out the small tin box. Uncle Ebe beck- 
oned Ned to take it from her. 

Three dimes, two nickels. That was all. Ned 
placed the coins in the old man's hand. "There's 
forty cents of it, Uncle Eben. Does it go to 
Maggie ?" 

The old man smiled. Ned gave it to the 
child, and from his own pocket he added to the 
store. 
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Uncle Ebe saw it, and smiled again. The 
angels saw it — and perhaps it was recorded. 

"Chloe — Chloe — " repeated the tired voice, 
softly and tenderly. And then — 

Ah, well! He had left the cabin and the 
cotton fields, and gone home to be with Chloe. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ATCHESON MAKES A RESOLUTION 

A cold east wind, accompanied by fitful April 
showers, rendered out-door life almost impos- 
sible for the inmates of the Berney home. 

The tender plants looked shrunk and shriv- 
eled, and no longer did the darkies sing about 
their work. 

Judge Berney watched every lowering cloud 
with an anxious eye — for the cotton is a growth 
of sunshine. 

But to Ned the raindrops fell unheeded. Sit- 
ting by the cozy fire, he never tired of listening 
to Helen's soft Southern accent, as she ex- 
plained the lore of the darky folk, or told sim- 
ple plantation stories, by the fire-light, to the 
children. 

It had been a gloomy day outside. Ned had 
drawn his chair closer to the fire, and for a 
while even Helen's buoyant spirits seemed in 
danger of being affected bv the gloom. 

Several times of late Ned had spoken of re- 
turning home. "You could take but a poor 
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recollection of our 'Sunny South' with you, by 
leaving in such weather as this," Judge Berney 
kindly urged; and so the visit had been pro- 
longed from day to day. 

Ned Atcheson stayed on — but the thought 
that when the sun shone out again, in the name 
of common decency he must go, robbed him of 
half the pleasure of his stay. 

Already his visit had lengthened into weeks. 
But how short the time had seemed ! 

"What makes you sigh so?" Helen asked, re- 
calling herself from the day-dream into which 
she had fallen, and suddenly resolving that she 
would make merry the remainder of the day. 

"What makes you seem so happy? Is it the 
thought that the responsibility of entertaining 
such a bore as I, will soon be lifted from your 
shoulders ?" he answered her, evading her ques- 
tion. 

For a moment the injustice of the accusation 
nettled her. But as calmly as she could she 
asked, 

"Is your idea of Southern hospitality one 
that insures welcome to-day and withdraws it 
to-morrow, Mr. Atcheson?" 

The hurt tone in which she spoke didn't fail 
to make Ned's heart thump with hope. 

"I didn't think you would take it in that way 
— indeed I didn't, Miss Helen. I had hoped 
you would say — shall I tell you? Well, I had 
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hoped you would say that you were sorry I was 
going away — and — and it wasn't that, that 
made you happy," he told her. 

She saw that for a moment he had lost his 
self-control. But could she have seen the pow- 
erful passion that he struggled to keep back and 
hide from her, she might have answered differ- 
ently. 

"I am sorry you are going to leave us- But 
when I see how much you've changed of late 
'tis that that makes me happy," she said, look- 
ing up at him with eyes full of sincerity and 
gratitude for the change that time had wrought. 
"And I am going to insist upon your staying 
until you are entirely cured. That sigh was an 
unfavorable symptom," she said, just as some- 
one knocked hurriedly and repeatedly on the 
door. 

"Here's a telegram fer you, Miss Helen," 
Tribulation called out excitedly, not waiting to 
gain admission. 

Ned watched the fingers as she tremblingly 
took the scrap of yellow paper. Receiving a 
telegram was by no means a common occur- 
rence in that household. Only twice before 
could Helen remember getting one addressed to 
her. On one occasion it had brought the sad 
tidings of a dear friend's death. And the other 
announced her father's safe arrival at the great 
World's Fair. 
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"I hope you are not the recipient of any bad 
news. Miss Helen," Atcheson couldn't refrain 
from saying, almost before she had time to read 
the message. 

"Oh, no, indeed," she said, " 'tis quite the op- 
posite. A friend of ours wires that we may ex- 
pect him on the afternoon train. The message 
must have been delayed, for it is already past 
four, and the train comes in at five." 

She seemed perplexed and a trifle taken back 
by this unexpected turn of affairs. Ned could 
see that something had made her cheeks flush 
crimson, and for the first time he saw that she 
was nervous and excited. 

A pang of jealousy shot through him at the 
thought of giving her up to another visitor, 
when he had banked on having her to himself 
alone the few remaining days. 

Helen hurried to the barn lot to have Uncle 
Tom go at once to meet the visitor, but found 
that her father had already sent him, some time 
before, to bring the mail. "He will surely wait 
for the evening train," she soliloquized, "and 
can't fail to see Robert at the station." 

And then she went back to the house to look 
after the many little duties which follow in the 
train of unexpected company. 

Ned watched her as she flitted throueh the 
house, giving a finishing touch to this thing and 
that, and an air of tidiness to all. He loved to 
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watch her in all her moods, but he enjoyed it 
most when she was too much absorbed in the 
work she did to notice that he watched her. 

In fact, so busily engaged was she in setting 
things to rights about the rooms, that for a 
time she had forgotten his presence; nor did 
she remember that she had given a very hurried 
explanation of the cause of all this hubbub. 

Ned neither thought nor cared whether the 
guest be man or woman ; but that he must di- 
vide the attention, which had been so lavishly 
bestowed upon him, with another, was sufficient 
food for his thoughts just then. 

Helen had gone to her own room to make her 
toilet. As she stood before the mirror trying 
to confine the refractory locks into the conven- 
tional knot, her puzzled face was a study. Shad- 
ows of perplexity and expectancy alternately 
chased each other. 

Suddenly the thought occurred to her that 
the visitor down-stairs would be a surprise to 
Robert. In her letters, which had not been 
many of late, she had mentioned that her father 
had a gentleman friend, who was spending a 
few weeks with them, hoping to regain his 
health. 

And then a very dark shadow rested on her 
brow, as she thought of the cause of her not 
writing oftener or more freely. She remem- 
bered the jealousy — nay, even almost hatred — 
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which Robert Foster had always shown toward 
any one or any thing which called her attention 
away from him. He had even confessed to her 
that he was jealous of Guy or Bessie as they 
prattled around her, and his impatience toward 
them was convincing. 

What he was pleased to call jealousy — this 
deep passion of his — Helen Berney looked upon 
as selfishness. Vainly did she try to shut out 
these faults of his, but at times they arose be- 
fore her real and disgusting. 

She acknowledged from the depths of her 
pure, womanly heart that the interest she had 
manifested for the man who had come to them 
sick in soul and body was nothing to regret or 
keep secret. But instinctively she felt that her 
motive would be misconstrued, and the prom- 
ised visit terminate unpleasantly to all. 

Mentally she resolved that as long as Ned 
Atcheson was her guest she would treat him 
with the courtesy due him. And her mind was 
busy devising a plan whereby she could openly 
do so without challenging the ill feeling of the 
other. 

Thus communing with herself, the time slip- 
ped by. She was aroused from her reverie by 
Uncle Tom calling "whoa" to Bob Grey, down 
at the gate. 
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Fastening a spray of red geranium in her 
blue-black hair, she hastened to receive her 
guest. 

Glancing in at the parlor door she saw that 
the room was vacant and Ned Atcheson had 
gone. 

Mrs. Foster and the children had gathered 
on the piazza, and when Helen joined them 
Robert was saying, 

"Yes, I came within a hair's breadth of los- 
ing my life." 

The light died out of Helen's eyes, and the 
words of welcome she meant to speak froze on 
her lips. 

"Oh, don't be frightened, Helen. It's all 
over now, and I am safe and sound," he went 
on, taking both her hands in his. 

And then by the parlor fire he explained — 
with many gestures and much use of the pro- 
noun / — how the train had met with some acci- 
dent. 

Never before had his voice sounded so loud 
and harsh to Helen. Even before he had ex- 
plained that the passengers, and, in fact, no- 
body had been hurt seriously, she found herself 
wishing that he would pause long enough to 
lower his tone, and give her time to collect her 
scattered nerves. 

"But your face and clothes are all black and 
muddy, Uncle Rob," Guy said, as soon as he 
had a chance to speak so as to be heard. 
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"Trib will take your things up and show 
you to your room. You will have ample time 
to dress for tea," suggested Helen, ill conceal- 
ing the momentary relief she felt. 

With satchel in hand Trib led the way down 
the long hall and up the flight of stairs. When 
they had reached the upper landing, he ventured 
to remark, 

"Done changed yer room since you wuz here 
before. Marse Ned's in yo' room now. But 
he's gwine away in a day or two, an' den I 
reckon you kin git it back ergin." 

Robert Foster would have liked to ask who 
"Marse Ned" was, but further explanations 
were interrupted by Guy — who had softly fol- 
lowed them — asking, 

"You don't care if I -come in for a little while, 
do you, Uncle Rob? I didn't let Bessie come 
— 'cause she's a girl," he added, eying the un- 
packed satchel seriously. "I can unpack your 
satchel for you," he offered at last. 

"You are a great boy, Guy, you are. Now 
you would like to know what I've got in that 
satchel for you, wouldn't you? Well, come 
along; let's see what we can find." 

Pretty soon Guy was trotting down the stairs, 
with arms well filled with toys for himself and 
Bessie. The purchase price of their renuncia- 
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tion of Helen's love during the donor's stay — 
that's what the gifts meant, nothing more! 

Alone, Robert found himself in a room which 
he didn't remember having seen before. There 
was nothing pretentious or remarkable about it. 
A few bits of fancy work and a vase of fresh 
cut flowers suggested Helen's presence, and 
while he was removing the dust and dirt of 
travel, he fell to thinking of her. 

In his selfish way he loved her passionately — 
madly. And had fully determined during this 
visit to urge her to consent to marry him. 

"Why does she always treat me in that most- 
any-other-time-would-do sort of fashion?" he 
asked himself. "I shall not leave her again 
without a promise from those pretty red lips of 
hers. 'Helen, my love 1 My promised bride !' 
Those are the words I'll soon say to her." He 
looked long and tenderly at the face he always 
carried next to his heart. "Mizpah" was writ- 
ten across the back of the picture. 

"May the time soon come when we shall not 
long be absent one from another," he whispered 
lovingly to the pretty picture face, as he return- 
ed it to its hiding-place. And then the tea-bell 
sounded from below. 

"Mr. Atcheson, this is my friend — Mr. Fos- 
ter," said Helen, arising to present her guest to 
Ned. 
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But what was her astonishment to see Ned 
Atcheson turn upon her lover with such a look 
of contempt as to make the latter clutch at a 
chair back to find support. 

For a moment she stood staring first at one 
and then at the other — waiting for some one to 
speak. 

Striving to disguise her own astonishment 
she said at last, with forced pleasantness, 

"Remember, Mr. Atcheson, you are in the 
South. It is a marked custom to greet 
each other with a cordial hand-shake — even 
strangers," she added. 

"Pardon me, Miss Helen, there are many 
things I have yet to learn." And the hand which 
for her sake he held out to Robert Foster was 
cold and limp, and did not in the least respond 
to the latter's pressure. 

So intense was Foster's surprise at this un- 
expected meeting that he could find no words 
to frame a reply. 

Helen blushed painfully at what she consid- 
ered a piece of awkwardness in her lover — or 
what she was too ashamed almost to inwardly 
acknowledge, the jealousy in him which prompt- 
ed such behavior. 

"Let's be seated. The tea is getting cold," 
she finally suggested. And with stronger deter- 
mination not to notice this whim of Foster's, 
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she addressed some pleasant remarks to Ned as 
they passed into the supper table. 

Foster rallied enough to make some incoher- 
ent remarks about the accident, upset nerves, 
etc., etc. 

"I have met you before, Mr. Foster," Ned 
remarked, looking straight at him by the glare 
of the dining-room lamp. 

"Yes, I believe we were at college together," 
Robert confessed, rather than acknowledged. 

"Uncle Rob got mos' killed this evenin'," 
Guy put in. And talking on of toys and books 
and dolls and drums, he and Bessie uncon- 
sciously drifted the conversation into pleasanter 
and safer channels — to one man, at least ! 

Ned tried to cover the embarrassment of the 
introduction by addressing some personal re- 
marks to Foster. But the latter, having par- 
tially regained his self-control, now treated 
them with quiet coolness and indifference. It 
was clearly a relief to all when the meal was 
ended. 

Turning at the parlor door, Helen saw Ned 
lifting his hat from the rack. Hastening up to 
where he stood she said with more earnestness 
man she intended, 

"Come, Mr. Atcheson, I really want you to 
join us in the parlor this evening. We can have 
those songs I've promised you so long. You 
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will come for my sake, won't you ?" she asked 
almost pleadingly. 

"It will spoil the evening for me to know that 
you are off alone. I fear that you aren't feeling 
well," she added, looking up at his flushed face 
and the dark shadows under his eyes. 

"I would do anything for your sake, God 
knows I would, Miss Helen. You have done 
enough for me. You have lifted my hopes out 
of the blackest perdition up to the light of love. 
But just as I was beginning to see my way — " 
he stopped short. 

A look of real pain swept over her face. 

"Don't say those hard things about yourself," 
she said entreatingly. "They hurt me so. You'll 
be all right again with to-morrow's sunshine," 
she added with mock cheerfulness. "Come into 
the parlor now." 

Ned shook his head, and Helen saw that his 
features were working nervously. 

"I am afraid that you and Robert have had 
some difference at college which has brought 
about this unkind feeling. But, Mr. Atcheson, 
I beg of you to let by-gones be by-gones. And 
for my sake — " 

But he interrupted her almost fiercely. 

"It is for your sake — yes, for your sake — that 
I can't do this thing you ask me. But," he con- 
tinued, seeing how much he had startled her by 
this sudden outburst, "give me until to-morrow, 
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won't you, Miss Helen? And then I will try 
to—" 

"I knew you would," she hastened to say, 
beaming upon him a look of delight. "I am 
sure I can make it all right with Robert. And 
to-morrow — " 

But Ned was already striding down the hall 
and out into the moonlight. 

The clouds which had overhung the earth all 
day had almost vanished, and the remaining 
patches scattered before a rising moon. 

Ned walked on, hardly knowing whither he 
went, his only desire to be alone and plan his 
course of action. He knew that Helen Berney 
would expect an explanation. Must the truth 
be told to her? 

He had stopped down in the clump of myrtle 
trees which marked the family burial-ground. 
In misery he paused beside her mother's grave 
to decide the question. He likened himself to a 
wild brier vine which clung to a young tree for 
support. 

"Like this useless vine I have clung to her," 
he sighed. "Clung to her with hopes of some 
day climbing to her level. And then — but it is 
not for myself I would save her. It is from 
him ! It is from him !" The resolve was made. 
"But how can I do it?" he asked of the thou- 
sands of twinkling stars that blinked knowingly 
as if to mock him. 
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Long he sat, trying to solve this problem, 
which of all others now seemed the hardest he 
had ever known. He thought of the college 
days. How vividly they came back to him now I 
Robert Foster, with those mild blue eyes and 
soft Southern accent, had won his way into the 
hearts of many of his classmates. And alas! 
into a young girl's heart as well. With her 
name and face always came to Ned Atcheson 
those lines from Burns — 

"Is there in human form, that bears a heart— 

A wretch! a villain I lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet penny's unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts ! dissembl ng smooth ! 

Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their child? 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction 

How strongly the words applied to the man 
whom Ned imagined was even then "with 
studied, sly, ensnaring art" betraying Helen 
Berney's unsuspecting trust. For he himself 
had been betrayed. He had stood between him 
and the law — furnished from his own purse 
money which at first had been scorned with 
righteous indignation. But the same old story, 
poverty versus money, influence ! 

Years had come and gone since then — find- 
ing the loan still unpaid, and the incident a" 
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forgotten, as far as Ned Atcheson was con- 
cerned, until he stood face to face with Robert 
Foster in the Berney home. 

As he retraced his steps toward his room his 
resolution, to warn Helen against this man, as- 
sumed an ugly shape. "It were no easy thing to 
shake her faith," he realized. "And how strong 
may her faith or friendship already be?" he 
asked himself as Uncle Tom's warning came 
back to him. A momentary passion surged in 
his own soul, crying out for revenge. "It is not 
for myself I shall save her, it is from him !" he 
said again. And the twinkling stars bore wit- 
ness it was from no selfish motive. 

Helen had joined Robert and her father in 
the parlor. Seeming to recall something from 
his own life when "love was young and would 
a-wooing go," the old man soon left the two 
alone, and Helen began to ferret out the secret 
of the college days. 

Foster seemed embarrassed and evasive. He 
wished, first, to find out how much of the truth 
she had learned from Ned. But as his eyes — 
quickened in their search by love's own power — 
could detect nothing in her face or words be- 
yond her desire to inherit the promised bless- 
ing of peace-maker, he regained something of 
his lost composure. 

"Why bother your pretty head about a school 
boy's squabble, Helen?" was at first the only 
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way in which he could evade the many ques- 
tions with which she plied him. 

Suddenly an idea came to his rescue. "It is 
the same old story of the North against the 
South, Helen. We were both young and hot- 
headed then, you know. But now I have you 
to help me, sweetheart, we'll show Mr. Atche- 
son he cannot insult the fair name of our South- 
land, won't we, dear?" 

Helen drew a sigh of relief. How easily ex- 
plained ! "Why hadn't I thought of it before ?" 
she asked herself. And yet the kind little heart, 
that kept up its beating under the frills of the 
white dress, seemed to feel that even this sim- 
ple explanation left some hard work for her 
to do. 

"Make friends between them — the North, the 
South!" She set herself the task. 

Robert Foster divined her thought. "Don't 
do it, Helen. Nothing but time can reconcile us, 
and I doubt even that. But will you not prom- 
ise me, Helen, that you will not allude to my 
telling you about the quarrel? It seems sort of 
unmanly in me, you know — unless he were pres- 
ent — you understand?" he asked in a half-con- 
fused way. "Atcheson may have some cock- 
and-bull story of his own," he went on hur- 
riedly, "but you would not believe him in pref- 
erence to me, would you, dear?" 
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In his eager pleading he had crossed the room 
and tried to take her hand, but Helen Berney 
was in no humor to be wooed. A certain rest- 
lessness which he ill concealed, coupled with his 
last remarks, caused her to fear the story had 
not been all told. 

Vainly did he try to divert her thoughts by 
telling her of his love and patient waiting. 
Meeting with so little affection in return, with 
an assumed air of playful jesting, he began ac- 
cusing Ned of having taken his place in her 
heart. 

For some time they sat thus — he inwardly 
trying to solve her thoughts, and she strug- 
gling to keep back the feeling of disgust as his 
unreasonable jealousy became more and more 
apparent 

Finally, both tired and vexed, she held out a 
limp hand, bidding him an early good-night. 

Consumed with jealousy and a strange fore- 
boding, he sought his bed, but not to sleep. 

The hall clock struck, the midnight hour. The 
old house was wrapped in silence— except for 
two men who sat apart, staring out into the 
moonlight. 
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A QUARREL — A RESCUE 

"Mr. Atcheson, Mr. Atcheson." It was 
Trib's voice calling softly at the key-hole. 

"Well, what is it, Trib? Come in," Ned 
replied, suddenly recalled from the reverie in 
which he had sat for the last two hours. 

Softly Trib closed the door behind him. And 
standing in the dimly lighted room he almost 
whispered, 

"Mr. Robert said he saw de light er burnin' 
up heah in de winder, and he tole me to fotch 
you dis," he added, fumbling for a moment in 
the pocket of his ragged waist-coat and hand- 
ing Ned a paper on which were traced these 
lines, 

"Meet me at the river at 12 o'clock. R. F." 

"What can he want with me at this hour of 
the night ?" Ned asked himself, half aloud, for- 
getful of Trib's presence. 

But then he was hot and restless, and a walk 
out into the cool night air might help compose 
him. Then, too, he thought that, after all, Rob- 
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ert Foster might have some explanation to offer 
for his past conduct — at least he would not deny 
him the opportunity. As these thoughts came 
to him in quick succession, he resolved that he 
would go. 

"Tell him that I am coming," he said to 
Trib. 

"Yaas, sir; but he's already done gone," an- 
swered the boy. 

"All right, then. You can go." He mo- 
tioned toward the door. And putting on a light 
overcoat, was soon noiselessly groping his way 
down the back stairs which led out toward the 
stables. 

The recent heavy rain had packed the ground, 
and his feet clicked against the gravel as he 
walked briskly down the river road. Through 
the fringe of willows, which grew along the 
banks, he could catch occasional glimpses of the 
quiet waters. To him, who had always lived in 
a big city, this unbroken stretch of prairie, this 
midnight stillness, was all the more apparent. 

Turning once he looked back toward the 
house — not a light was visible. On he went, 
hoping — wondering. Hoping that he might 
be spared the task he had set himself, and won- 
dering how the thing would end. Of one thing 
he felt certain, and that was, that Helen Ber- 
ney was being deceived. Somehow he felt, he 
knew, that she was not the woman to accept the 
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father of a nameless child as her friend — her 
lover 1 

"What right have I to interfere?" he asked 
himself, as he stood waiting a moment just 
where the road ended above a high cliff at the 
river. But he had no further time for thought. 
In the dim light he saw the figure of a man, not 
twenty yards away from him, standing under 
the shadow of a tree. 

Atcheson's foot slipped against a stone, it 
bounded over the cliff and made a loud splash 
as it fell into the water. 

At the sound, the figure turned and looked 
around. Seeing Atcheson, he tried to assume 
his usual indifference. 

"Is that you, Atcheson ? I suppose we might 
have postponed this little affair until to-mor- 
row. But truth is," he added, drawing closer, 
"I am anxious to get it over with. And I am 
specially glad of this opportunity, Atcheson, of 
seeing you again and explaining things." 

He waited a moment, hoping for some reply 
which would make it easier for him to go on 
with some kind of explanation — just what, he 
didn't know himself. 

Atcheson's lip curled scornfully at this 
smooth speech, for too well he understood with 
what amount of gladness he had been greeted. 
His voice, however, betrayed nothing but ordi- 
nary civility as he answered, 
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"And I, too, Mr. Foster, am very glad if you 
can render a plausible excuse for your very 
strange conduct in the past. Not a word have I 
ever heard from you since the day I loaned you 
money and took your promise. A promise 
made with your honor as security," Ned 
couldn't refrain from adding with a ring of 
contempt. 

Foster was cunning enough not to pay any 
attention to this bit of sarcasm. "I can give 
you a check for the money now — every dollar 
of it — and I only regret I haven't paid it 
sooner. But — " 

"Don't trouble yourself to tell unnecessary 
falsehoods, Mr. Foster. There are other things 
to settle beside the mere exchange of dollars." 
Atcheson now spoke boldly and determinedly. 

"What have you to do with the folly of my 
past, Mr. Atcheson?" replied Foster, defiantly, 
taking a check-book from his pocket. "Let me 
settle this matter with you at once, sir. And re- 
member you are no longer dealing with a 
school-boy." 

"It is not for the sake of a paltry sum I have 
met you here, to-night, but for the sake of that 
pure girl yonder, who doesn't know of your 
treachery." 

"And what is she to you ?" fairly hissed Fos- 
ter in his jealousy, laying his hand on Ned's 
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arm as if to compel him to speak by force, if 
necessary. 

"She has been my friend," Ned said, hoarse 
with passion. "But when I tell her — " 

Foster suddenly changed his tactics. His 
laugh rang out clear and distinct. "Ah, ha ! I 
see," he said, "there is method in your mad- 
ness. You entertain hopes yourself, eh ?" He 
paused a moment. 

This intended thrust had gone straight to the 
mark. But, without waiting a reply, Foster 
continued doggedly, 

"Let me give you friendly warning, Mr. 
Atcheson. You can not prejudice Miss Berney 
against the man to whom she is as good as mar- 
ried. She feels pity for you in your state of 
health — but don't cause her to regret even that," 
he finished. 

"Her regret and pity might be divided be- 
tween you and me — when she learns the truth," 
Ned answered meaningly. "Knowing the 
truth, Helen Berney would never marry you !" 

"She shall never know the truth ! What has 
her love to do with a school-boy's folly? Wo- 
men in the South do not attach so much import- 
ance to men's morals, Mr. Atcheson." 

"I Shall see that she has opportunity to de- 
cide that herself," Ned answered. 

It was not so much the words, but Foster real- 
ized the determination. Advancing a step 
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nearer, again he laid his strong hand on Ned's 
shoulder. "Enough of this, you conniving, 
sickly Yankee! You tell her if you dare!" A 
glint as ominous as a death-warrant shone in 
his eye. "Promise me — " he began again. 

"I'll save her from you if it costs me — " 

"Your life 1" hissed his antagonist. "Prom- 
ise!" He moved a step nearer the cliff and 
looked meaningly down at the deep waters — 
fear, jealousy, rage, urging him to conceal the 
other crime by even one more horrible. "Dead 
men tell no secrets !" he whispered in his pas- 
sion. 

"You brute! You seek to bully me? You 
wouldn't dare — " 

There was a momentary struggle, but Ned 
Atcheson stood no chance in the hands of this 
brawny son of the Southland. He didn't shriek 
for help nor implore for mercy. Another mo- 
ment and he was thrown backward over the 
precipice. One shriek, a struggle in mid-air, 
and then came the heavy thud ! 

In vain Foster covered his ears that he might 
not hear. A desperate man goaded by a des- 
perate passion ! For a moment he stood breath- 
less, panting, his wild eyes protruding from 
their sockets — looking toward the Berney home 
— a murderer! 

With his victim had been buried his secret; 
but in a half-dazed way he realized that he 
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could never hope to claim the woman for whom 
he had risked his soul. 

As the truth of the enormity of his crime 
flashed over him, again he covered his ears ; and 
trembling in every limb, staggered toward a 
fallen willow tree and tried to think. At first 
his brain refused to do its bidding — he could 
not collect his scattered senses. At last the 
Tempter, who stands ever ready with his wiles, 
came to comfort him. He must formulate a 
plan to evade detection. "No one saw you do 
it. The waters flow swiftly. It must be days 
before the body is recovered," were the ideas 



He arose and stood erect — straining every 
nerve to listen. In the stillness a sudden thought 
came to him. "I must leave at once — a tele- 
gram calling me home will answer. Before the 
sunrise I can be miles and miles away from 
those brown eyes, which would read my guilt." 

Putting these thoughts into action he was 
soon striding rapidly along the river road 
toward Uncle Tom's cabin. 

"Tom ! Tom I" he called excitedly. 

"Tom's done gone to night-meetin' an' ain't 
got home yit," came Aunt Polly's muffled voice 
from under the bed clothes. "Trib's here, dough. 
You want him?" 

The boy was soon standing in the door. Had 
it not been for the whirl of his own brain, Fos- 
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ter must have seen the scared look on Trib's 
face as he stood, bare-headed, in the moonlight. 

"Didn't that man from the station tell you to 
saddle a horse for me, boy?" 

"No, sir; I ain't seed no man. I 'clare I 
ain't," answered the boy, trying to choke back 
his fear. 

"Well, it's mighty strange," Foster replied 
with mock anger. "You haven't seen the man 
that brought me this telegram ?" He pulled a 
piece of paper from his pocket, convincingly. 

"No, Marse Robert. I 'clare I ain't seed no 
man," said Trib, holding up his hand toward 
Heaven. 

Aunt Polly had bounded to the door at the 
mention of a telegram. "No, sir, Marse Robert. 
Ain't been no man here to-night," she said em- 
phatically. " 'Caze I'd a seed 'im. I ain't shet 
my eyes, I ain't." And then she added, endeav- 
oring to correct an error, "I never kin sleep 
when Tom goes to night-meetin'." The old 
woman made a pathetic picture standing half 
clad in the doorway. 

"Trib, you saddle the fastest horse in the 
stable. And Aunt Polly, you tell the folks in the 
morning I got this telegram telling me to come 
home at once. I am mighty sorry, but some 
of my niggers got in a shooting scrape, and I 
fear from this telegram my overseer has been 
hurt. Tell Miss Helen I would have left a 
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note, but" — looking hurriedly at his watch — 
"I've just got time left to catch that morning 
train." He tossed Aunt Polly some silver, and 
calling back, "Be sure to tell her I'll come back 
in a day or two," left the old woman standing, 
wondering. 

Quickly selecting a few things from his 
satchel he cautiously stole back to the barn lot 
and rode away. Away from his promised bride 
— away from the groans of a dying man alone 
down by the river brink. No, not alone, for 
even then two strong arms were around him. 

Aunt Polly and Trib talked in whispers. "Oh 
Lawd ! I wonder ef he done foun' Tom watch- 
in'. I begged him not to go, Trib. You know 
I did. An* ef it hadn't been fer you he wouldn't 
er gone, nuther," she ended in a sob. 

"I didn't ask gran'pap ter go. I 'dare I 
didn't !" said Trib humbly. 

"You hadn' no business tellin' him 'bout dat 
note, you didn'," replied the old woman re- 
proachfully. "I done tole you, nigger, 'bout 
meddlin' in white folks' business — but I can't 
teach you no sense, 'pears like." 

This tirade was interrupted by a rap on the 
shed-room door. Both started up at once. 

"Mebbe it's Tom," Aunt Polly whispered. 
Going to the door she asked cautiously, "Is dat 
you, Tom?" 
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"Yaas, Polly. Doan' make no noise ; let me 
in. Now set down, Polly, you an' Trib an' listen 
to me a minit. Marse Robert mos' done kill 
Marse Ned !" 

"Whar he?" interrupted Trib. 

"Shet your mouth dar, Trib, an' listen ter 
me, nigger. I seed it wid my own eyes, Polly. 
An' I heard every word dey said. Marse Ned, 
he act de gentmun, he did, clean up ter de las'." 

"De Lawd be praised!" sighed Aunt Polly 
in appreciation. "Whut he want ter kill him 
fer Tom ?" 

"I ain't got no time to 'splain 'bout all dat 
now. He layin' out dar in de barn. I done 
toted an' dragged him dat fur, an' now I doan' 
know whut ter do ! Marse Robert kill me ef he 
find it out." 

"Marse Robert done been gone to ketch de 
train too long," said Trib, comfortingly. 

"You shore he is?" the old man asked, a 
look of relief on his wrinkled black face. 

Having been fully convinced that it was true, 
and with full particulars about the telegram, 
Uncle Tom gained strength and courage. 

"Come on, Trib, an' he'p me tote him up de 
stairs. An' doan' you make no noise, nuther, 
you heah me?" 

"What you gwine tell de white folks ef dey 
ketch yer, Tom ?" asked Aunt Polly in alarm. 
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"I'll tell um dat he come down-stairs, an' 
when I foun' him he wuz mos' 'ceasted. Dat's 
whut I'll tell um." 

"De Lawd be praised !" answered his spouse, 
proud of his ingenuity. "I knowed dar wuz 
gwine be trubble — my right eye doan' twitch 
fer nuthin' cepen' trubble." 

Soon Ned lay unconscious upon his own bed, 
Uncle Tom having undressed him and care- 
fully wiped the mud from his face and clothing. 

Day had just begun to dawn when the old 
man once more stole toward his cabin. 

"O Lawd, whut must I do ?" he repeated over 
and over, at the same time offering up a silent 
prayer for guidance and protection. "Miss 
Mary'ud want ole Marse ter kill me ef I sed her 
brudder kill Marse Ned," half sobbed the old 
man. 

"An' de 'flexions on dem poor liT chillun!" 
Aunt Polly interrupted. "I'll tell you, Tom," 
she added a moment later, "doan' let dat po* 
man lay dar an' die while you sets heah think- 
in'. You go call Miss Helen — she's de one — 
an' tell her you thinks Marse Ned mus' be feel- 
in' po'ly. Tell her you heard him when he left 
de barn-lot erwhile ergo, jes' er groanin' an 
er groanin'." 

"Dat's de very idee !" said the old man, walk- 
ing briskly toward the house. 
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CHAPTER XX 

UNCLE TOM ACCUSED OF MURDER 

By the time the sun was up, that quiet, peace- 
ful old home was in the wildest state of excite- 
ment. Ned had been found unconscious — a 
dark bruise on his head making his pale face 
seem all the ghastlier. 

"What could have happened to him?" was 
the constantly repeated question. 

Vague doubts arose in Helen's mind, but she 
did not give them utterance. With her own 
hands she rubbed and chaffed his, lying so cold 
and white upon the coverlid. Vainly did she 
try to get some sign of recognition. Uncle Tom 
had been despatched to bring the family doctor 
— that good old country doctor whom Helen 
had remembered since she was able to remem- 
ber anything. Seeing- his low buggy now ap- 
proaching, she ran to meet him, her young heart 
full of trust and hope in his magic power. 

"Don't alarm yourself, my child," he said 
kindly, patting her head. "From what Tom 
tells me he must have received a terrible fall. 
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But there now, don't worry till we see what 
must be done. I shall have to depend upon 
your good nursing to help me bring him 
around. So be ready for your duties." 

The very quietness with which he spoke was 
in itself a restorative for her over-wrought 
nerves. In a moment she became resolute and 
strong. 

Outside the room she waited for the verdict. 
Would no one ever come to relieve her anxiety 
and suspense ? The moments seemed hours to 
her. 

"His injuries are certainly serious, and may 
be even worse than I have yet discovered," the 
doctor said at last. "I fear, Miss Helen, there 
is something we are not aware of. Your father 
tells me he retired last night apparently well. 
An ordinary fall in the barn-lot could not have 
produced this result. Concussion — " 

"Concussion of the brain?" asked Helen, 
struggling to keep back the tears. 

"Yes, but which of itself is not necessarily 
fatal. If there is a lesion — but let us hope for 
the best until the worst comes. 'Never trouble 
trouble until trouble troubles you,' you know, 
my child." 

She triad to smile at his attempt at raillery, 
but it was with a sad heart she began her lonely 
watch beside the sufferer. 
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Had it not been for the pall of sorrow that 
brooded over the house, some one, doubtless, 
would have noticed the absence of Robert Fos- 
ter. As yet no one had missed him. The hour 
was early, and no attempt had been made at 
serving breakfast. Not until her father had 
come to relieve her, and Helen had gone down 
to partake of a little coffee, did she learn the 
truth. 

When Aunt Polly, with Trib's assistance, 
had explained the telegram — the departure — a 
fresh fear arose within her. She kept her coun- 
sel. "Judge not lest ye be judged," she admon- 
ished. 

Mrs. Foster, with eyes red and swollen, sat 
helpless, bemoaning fate. "To think father 
should have all this trouble brought into the 
house — and by a stranger," she kept repeating. 

"All the more reason we should cheer up and 
help dear papa bear it, sister. And if we can- 
not nurse and care for this stranger for his own 
sake, we asked him here to pay our debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Atcheson — which debt has 
been due these many years, you know." 

"Dat's de truf 1" said Uncle Tom, coming in 
just then. "I never kin forgit Marse William 
layin' dar pun de battle-groun', de blood pour- 
in* frum his woun', an' Dr. Atcheson bendin' 
over him so tender-like — fer all one wuz a 
Yankee an' t'other a Southe'ner." 
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For hours Helen and her father sat in close 
consultation. "Uncle Tom knows something 
more than he has told," they each agreed. For, 
notwithstanding his effort to appear only mod- 
erately interested, Helen's keen eye noted his 
excited and embarrassed manner. She gave 
him sundry little duties to perform that would 
bring him into the sick room. His nervousness 
would increase when in the presence of the suf- 
ferer. Not for once did it occur to Helen or 
her father that the old man himself was im- 
plicated. Ah ! no — nothing was farther from 
their thoughts than that Uncle Tom would do 
a foul deed. But each instinctively felt he held 
the key to the situation ; but how to set about 
obtaining it was the puzzle! 

The long hours of the day at last had past, 
and night was coming on. The house once more 
was wrapped in darkness and gloom, and the 
mystery still unsolved. Again the doctor had 
come and gone, saying as he left, 

"Yes, there is a mystery somewhere, Judge 
Berney. No ordinary fall could have produced 
this result. Besides," he added, "concussion 
would have occurred immediately, and he could 
not have gotten up-stairs unaided." 

"I hadn't thought of that," said the old 
Judge, sorrowfully shaking his head as the mys- 
tery deepened. "I will see what Uncle Tom 
will tell," he said, at the same time sending for 
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the old man, who sat with bowed head and 
throbbing temples in his cabin. The day's strain 
had begun to tell at last. 

"Wal, Marse William, you wants anythin' ?" 
asked poor Uncle Tom when they were alone. 

"Yes, Uncle Tom. Come in and take that 
chatr. I want to talk to you, Uncle Tom." 

The old man obeyed, thinking his master's 
voice a trifle harsher than was his wont. 

"Now I've sent for you to find out the truth 
about Mr. Atcheson's getting hurt," said the 
Judge — breaking the ice at once, and getting 
strictly down to business. 

"I done tole you all I know, Marse William ; 
I 'clare I is. I heard Marse Ned a groanin' 
when he passed my house a comin' frum de 
barn. I had seed him out dar late last night jes' 
a walkin' up an' down a smokin' in de moon- 
light." 

"What were you doing awake last night, 
Tom, that you should have seen him ?" 

Uncle Tom paused for a moment for an in- 
spiration — but only for a moment. 

"Polly made me stay 'wake las' night an' git 
up at twelve o'clock ter see if dey were any 
patches over de moon's face, so she would know 
whuther to bile her soap dis week er not. I 
never kin res' when Polly's got soap ter make; 
an' I heard Marse Ned groanin' an' groanin' 
when he passed my house 'bout daylight. I 
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went right straight an' woke Miss Helen up, 
an' tole her 'bout it. I would er woke you up, 
Marse William," Uncle Tom added, conciliat- 
ingly, "but Polly say — " 

"Come, come, Tom ; don't lay everything on 
Aunt Polly. This tale won't do." Judge Ber- 
ney was getting' vexed at Tom's persistency in 
hiding the truth. "Mr. Atcheson has concus- 
sion of the brain, Tom. No ordinary fall or 
hurt could have brought it on. Didn't you help 
him up the stairs, Tom ?" 

It was a random shot, but went straight to 
the mark. Judge Berney saw he had hit upon 
the truth. Uncle Tom's face twitched nerv- 
ously, and his voice was barely steady as he once 
more tried to argue his innocence. 

"Marse William, I knows what you's think- 
in'," said Uncle Tom, almost whispering in his 
master's ear. "I bet you is thinkin' Marse Rob- 
ert done hit him 'bout Miss Helen. But I jes' 
'clare I doan' know nuthin' 'bout it; I 'clare I 
doan' ! You know you kin think an' say whut 
you pleases, Marse William, 'caze you is white. 
But I's a poor, free nigger, an' you know Marse 
Robert ud kill me ef he thought I sed 
I s'picioned him. An' I ain't sed so, nuther; fer 
'fo' de Lawd! I doan' know nuthin' 'bout it!" 

With Judge Berney's knowledge of the ne- 
gro, this almost equaled a confession. 
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"Well, Tom, as you were the first one to find 
out Mr. Atcheson was hurt, suppose the blame 
is laid on you ? Some one hurt him, you know." 
The Judge hoped by this means to learn the 
truth. 

"Oh, Lawd ! Marse William, you know I ain't 
done killed Marse Ned. You know I ain't !" he 
sobbed piteously. "I didn't never think you'd 
'cuse me uv sech a thing as dat. Oh, Lawd ! I 
didn't." 

"Be quiet, Tom. I didn't accuse you of it," 
said the Judge, more kindly; for indeed he 
couldn't wound old Tom, who had been his 
faithful friend for years. "I didn't accuse you, 
Tom. I could never believe you would harm 
any one," he continued, "but others who do not 
know you — Dr. Atcheson for instance — might 
think you did it." 

Just then the door opened and Helen gave a 
quick look of interrogation at her father. Judge 
Berney shook his head, while Uncle Tom, be- 
tween convulsive sobs and moaning, still per- 
sisted in his innocence. 

"Come, Uncle Tom, I need you up-stairs to 
help me," said Helen, kindly. 

The old man followed, muttering, "I didn't 
think Marse William 'ud ever 'cuse me uv sech 
a thing as dat ! Lawd, no ! I wishes I was 
dead myself. Oh, Lawd! Miss Helen." He 
wiped his eyes on the sleeve of his ragged coat. 
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Helen longed to go to him, as she had done 
in childhood, and take his big, black hand in 
hers and tell him she believed in his innocence. 

Many had been the time since her mother's 
death when she had sobbed out her troubles at 
this old man's knee, and well she remembered 
how his, "Dar now, dar now, don't cry so, 
honey — 'twill all come right by'm by," had 
comforted her. 

"I'd like a little fire, Pappy. The night air 
feels so damp and chill. And then," she added 
wistfully, "couldn't you stay with me and help 
me nurse to-night, Pappy? I want to talk to 
some one ; it seems so still and death-like sitting 
here alone." The old man knelt upon the hearth 
and with his trembling hands stirred a few bits 
of light-wood into a blaze. He hadn't answered 
her. 

She laid her hand kindly upon his white hair. 
"You wouldn't leave me up here alone to-night, 
would you, Pappy?" 

"Doan' call me Pappy no mo', honey. I 
can't stand it ter -night. It brines back dem 
ole times to me when you used ter throw yer 
arms 'roun my neck an' think yer Pappy wuz 
a gent'mun. Now I ain't nuthin' 'tall but a po' 
'fenseless nigger," he sobbed. "You doan* 
know how it hurts my neart fer Marse William 
ter 'cuse me uv sech a thing as dat. God knows 
I's innocent, honey. God knows I is !" 
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"Yes, and I know you are innocent, Pappy. 
Nobody could ever make me believe you did it. 
But, Pappy, won't you tell me — won't you tell 
your little Missie all you know about it ?" She 
lifted the bowed head and looked appealingly in 
the tear-stained face. "Tell me. Pappy." 

There was something in Helen Berney's face 
which of itself inspired trust and confidence. 
Stronger men than Uncle Tom had felt the 
force of its irresistible power. 

"You wouldn't let Marse Robert kill me, 
would you, Miss Helen?" he asked pleadingly. 
"You know Miss Mary would try to — " 

"I shall see that not a hair on your innocent 
head is harmed, Pappy. You believe me, don't 
you? And now I want to know all — every- 
thing," she added quietly. 

"You done promise me?" he asked. 

"Yes, I've promised that nobody shall harm 
you," she answered solemnly. 

It was only a girl's promise — given in the 
dim light of the sick-room, with only an un- 
conscious man lying so still and peaceful, to 
witness it. But Uncle Tom had trusted her 
before. 

"Ef I had jes' tole you dis mawnin' — dat"s 
whut I's sorry fer," he began. 

"We all make mistakes sometimes," she re- 
plied comfortingly. 
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"I doan' wan' ter tell you, chile, 'caze it ull 
hu't you so. But you done ax me, an' now I 
gwine tell you. Now Hssen ! 'caze I ain't gwine 
hide nuthin' ; I gwine tell it all." His voice had 
dropped into a sepulchral whisper, and Helen, 
seated on a foot-stool by him, listened eagerly 
for every word. 

"Las' night, arter you all done gone up-stairs, 
Marse Robert come to my house an' call Trib. 
I could hear 'em talkin' easy. By'm by, when 
Trib come in ergin, I say, 'Trib, whut Marse 
Robert want wid you ?' An' Trib say, 'He sont 
a note by me up to Marse Ned's room.' I say, 
'Duz you know whut 'twuz 'bout, Trib ?' 'caze I 
s'picioned trouble right den, I did, Miss Helen." 

She nodded her head. 

"Wal," the old man continued, "at fust Trib 
didn't wan' ter tell me, 'caze I's alius arter him 
'bout meddlin' in white folks' business. But 
by'm by he said Marse Robert writ an' ax Marse 
Ned ter meet him at de river at twelve o'clock. 
'Dey's done gone on, I think,' Trib say, arter 
while. An' den, Miss Helen, God knows I 
didn't mean ter do no harm. I jes' thought 
dey wuz gwine ter have a quarrel over you, I 
did. An' knowin' how you love Marse Robert, 
I stole down dar an' hid myse'f so dat ef Marse 
Ned try ter hu't Marse Robert den I wuz gwine 
interspose." He paused a moment, as if hesi- 
tating to tell her more. 
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"Yes, Pappy, I understand. That was 
mighty good and thoughtful of you, but go on ; 
tell me what happened next." 

"It all happened so quick, honey, I hardly 
knows now whut did happen nex'," he began 
again. "I hid myse'f behin' one uv dem cliffs 
sorter like a pile uv stones, you know. I could 
see an' heah ebberythin' dey sed an' done. When 
I got dar dey wuz both talkin' kinder mad-lak. 
Marse Robert say, 'I kin pay you every cent uv 
dat money right now.' Marse Ned say, 'I ain't 
met you down here ter git dat money. Whut 
you gwine do 'bout tellin' Miss Helen 'bout dat 
po' girl, Mr. Foster?' " 

Helen shut her eyes and leaned her head 
against the chimney breast. Uncle Tom drew 
closer. "Dar, now, dar now, I tole you it 
would hu't. I didn't wan' ter tell you 'bout it, 
honey. Doan' make me tell you no mo' uv dat 
combersation — 'caze I ain't come ter de wust 
uv it," he pleaded. 

"Tell me, Uncle Tom. Tell me every word 
of it," she urged. But Uncle Tom closed his 
lips tight and shook his head. 

"A poor girl, did you say, Pappy? Had he 
— did he — love and leave her, Pappy?" she 
jerked out, waiting breathless for his answer. 

Pappy turned his black face toward her, but 
while his lips uttered never a word she read the 
answer in the dumb look of pain he gave her. 
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"To think I hadn't known. Maybe would 
never have known," she said sorrowfully. 

"Dat wuz jes' de trubble, Miss Helen. Dat 
wuz whut 'twuz all erbout," Uncle Tom mut- 
tered. "Marse Ned say 'twuz a shame ter 
'ceive dat innercent girl up dar, an' pointed 
right toward yo' winder. Marse Robert flew 
all into a passion an' kotched hoi' Marse Ned's 
arm an' say, 'Whut dat girl ter you dat you 
mus' come here meddlin' in my bizness?' 
'She's a frien' ter me, dat's whut she is !' Marse 
Ned say. An', Miss Helen, I wish you could 
er seen him when he sed dat. He wuz standin* 
dar so bol' an' proud you wuz his frien'. Dis 
seem ter make Marse Robert so mad — oh, 
Lawd ! Miss Helen, how kin I tell you ? Marse 
Robert jes' got crazy 'bout you, an' skeered 
Marse Ned gwine tell you 'bout dat po' girl up 
yonder whar he lef her, he jes' got in a passion 
— an' pushed him off de cliff, Miss Helen ! He 
thought he pushed him in de water, 'caze I see 
him kiver up his ears frum hearin' de splash." 

Helen closed her eyes a moment, and Uncle 
Tom hurried on with his story. 

"An' now, Miss Helen, dat's all I know 
erbout it — 'ceptin' 'tis" — he paused to lower his 
voice — "dar's sump'in done happen up yonder 
in de Norf dat Marse Robert tryin' ter hide 
frum you. Marse Robert corned up to'ard 
de house an' lef him dar fer dead. I scrambled 
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down dat cliff, an' foun' him layin' dar on dat 
ledge uv san' right side de water. He had fell 
down side-long — flat's all whut saved him. I 
put my head down an' listen ter his heart. De 
moon wuz shinin' down on his face, an' Miss 
Helen, he looked 'zackly like he wuz dead. 
Sump'in tole me, 'Doan' leave him, Tom. 
'Member dat night on de battle-fiel' how his pa 
saved yo' marster.' I looked roun', Miss Helen, 
ter see whut dat wuz talkin' ter me. I sho' 
heard dem ve'y words jes' lak I spoke 'em ter 
you. It mus' er been de Lawd, fer He gie me 
strength to fetch him up dat bank, an' den I 
dragged an' toted him till I got him to de house. 
An' me an' Trib fotch him up de stairs. You 
knows de res'." 

Helen sat, her throbbing head pressed be- 
tween her hands, gazing vacantly at the dying 
embers. 

"Doan' yer b'leves I tole you de truf, Miss 
Helen ?" Uncle Tom asked eagerly. 

"Oh, Pappy, you know I do I You good and 
faithful servant. But to think he would have 
died for me. How could he ?" she asked, the 
tears streaming down her face. 

" 'Caze he loved you, honey," Uncle Tom 
whispered softly. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

UNCLE TOM SETTLES HIS MASTER'S DEBT 

The days following Uncle Tom's recital were 
long and full of conflicting doubts. Outside 
the birds called to their mates and built nests in 
the blossoming trees. The sun shone bright 
and all nature revelled in the spring-time, but 
the Berney home was still wrapped in gloom. 
The servants talked in whispers in the halls, and 
the children no longer laughed and played be- 
neath the windows. Each day found a low 
buggy standing at the picket gate — 

" 'Twas the brave old virtuous doctor, 
'Twas the good old family doctor, 
'Twas the faithful country doctor — fighting stoutly 
all the same." 

Inflammation of the brain had followed con- 
cussion, and Ned lay tossing and muttering in 
his delirium. Helen, who sat constantly by his 
bedside waiting for some sign of returning con- 
sciousness, strained her ears to gather some- 
thing from his incoherent babble. At times he 
would talk of the college days and live them 
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over in his imaginings. And then in louder 
tones, he would address some one at the bar ; 
but never once did he refer to the scene upon 
the cliff, nor to the girl who often knelt beside 
him asking God to spare his life. 

"LIVE I live for my sake !" she whispered 
to Ned in her anguish. There was no sign of 
recognition, or answer to her heart's pleading, 
except somehow she understood that it was 
her hand alone which, when he was tossing in 
the fever of delirium, laid tenderly on his brow, 
could quiet him. 

There is something sustaining in the very 
anguish one feels in the first days beside the 
sick-bed. But it is in the weary days that fol- 
low, when grief gives way to calm despair, 
when the thread of hope is almost broken — it 
is then, ah ! it is then that the hand of trouble 
seems heavier upon us. 

With eyes reddened from weeping, and the 
color gone from her cheeks, Helen made a sad 
spectacle as she sat there, day by day, her soul 
hungering for a token of recognition — trying 
to detect the slightest change for better or worse 
in her patient. One day was the same as an- 
other to her — morning and evening came and 
went, sometimes bringing hope and sometimes 
despair. But unflinchingly she sat at her post 
— waiting. There were many little distracting 
duties and cares about the house which were 
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continually calling upon her time and strength, 
but faithful Uncle Tom stood ready to do her 
bidding when she must leave. He watched the 
color dying out of the red cheek, and the merry 
twinkle leave the brown eyes. His poor old 
black heart beat in kindly sympathy. His tales 
of woe to Aunt Polly, out in the cabin, caused 
her many nights of sleeplessness. 

"I'll jes' fix her up a little tea in de mawnin', 
an' she jes' mus' eat a little mo' things ter keep 
up her strength," Aunt Polly would say de- 
cisively. 

It was pathetic to watch this little bit of do- 
mestic drama. 

In vain did Judge Berney appeal to her to 
take a needed rest — but somehow even he had 
begun to understand that the only rest she en- 
joyed was sitting there watching and waiting. 

Aunt Polly brewed herb tea and made the 
little cakes that had delighted Helen's child- 
hood. She coddled, cajoled, begged, upbraided. 
Helen would not give up the task she had set 
herself. Hadn't the doctor said "the worst is 
over" ? 

"With those eyes of yours begging him to 
live, what fellow wouldn't get well — eh, 
Helen ?" he asked her teasingly. "A little more 
patience, a little more watchin? and waiting — " 

But the return of consciousness hadn't come 
as soon as she had hoped. The time seemed 
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long to her. There had been intervals when, 
aroused to take some nourishment, he had 
looked at her and smiled, she thought, but then 
soon after he would doze into a longer sleep 
perhaps than usual. 

One afternoon, when the first June roses 
were full blown and the low tinkle of the cow 
bells floated over the meadow, Helen sat at the 
open window, a book upon her knee. The 
pages rustled lightly in the warm breeze, but 
her dark eyes had wandered from them. They 
did not seem to be enjoying the pretty lilacs 
which waved their plumed heads just below the 
window, nor was she watchine the last rays 
of the sun as it passed out of sight behind a 
big bank of purple and gold. She seemed 
rather to be searching for something which the 
sunlight had not disclosed. It had seemed to 
her a longer day than usual. Her father had 
ridden about the farm and Mrs. Foster had 
taken the children for an outinc in the woods. 

Helen had sat for some time thinking — won- 
dering what the days would be like when Ned 
returned to consciousness, and dreading the ex- 
planation which she knew at some time or other 
must surely follow. 

"To think that I have been the cause of all 
this trouble," she soliloquized. "If I had only 
written Robert he was here, or if I had only 
told him that 'twas Robert we expected, how 
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different it might have been," she sighed 
deeply. 

Suddenly she was aroused by some one say- 
ing, 

"What makes you sigh, Miss Helen ?" 

Turning quickly she saw Ned Atcheson's 
eyes, an unmistakable look of consciousness in 
them, fixed upon her. 

"Oh! Are you better? I am so glad!" she 
said, hastening to the bed and taking his thin 
hand in her own. "But there now, you must 
not talk, don't answer me," she added almost 
in the same breath. Her heart beat wildly with 
the fulness of its joy. She seemed imparting 
some of her youth and strength to him. She 
saw the warm blood dye his face a moment, and 
then he asked almost without a trace of emo- 
tion, 

"Come, Miss Helen, what am I doing here? 
Tell me." 

She watched the puzzled look deepen on his 
face. 

"Not now, oh ! not now," she almost pleaded. 
"You must be quiet and go to sleep again." 

"You won't leave me?" he asked helplessly. 

"No, not for a long time — not as long as 
you obey every word I say," she promised, 
smilingly. 

"All right." And again he sank to sleep 
from sheer exhaustion. 
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Helen knelt beside him and offered thanks. 
Long she prayed and earnestly. His hand had 
wandered in his dream and now lay caressingly 
upon her curls. She arose, strengthened and 
refreshed — stirred to the very depths of her 
nature. Once more she began her watch — no 
longer lonely, for new thoughts now kept her 
company. " 'Caze he loves you, honey," Uncle 
Tom had said. And had not there been some- 
thing in his first look which confirmed it? 

It was some days later and Uncle Tom sat on 
a stool beside the sick man. Lazily he stirred 
the soft evening air into a gentle breeze with a 
large palmetto fan. 

"Well, old man," said Ned, at last awaken- 
ing from a long, refreshing nap, "I feel better 
than I have for days. Come, Uncle Tom, tell 
me how it is that I am sick upon this bed." He 
passed his hand slowly across his forehead as 
though endeavoring to recollect something of 
that memorable night. 

"Dah now, Marse Ned. Doan' you obsterve 
yerse'f 'bout dat. It'll all come right by*m by. 
You jes* lay still an' doan' bodder 'bout dat, 
Marse Ned. Miss Helen gwine fetch you 
roun' strong an' well ergin." 

"Where is Miss Helen now, Uncle Tom?" 
asked Ned. "I am so accustomed to seeing her 
sitting beside me when I do wake up — which 
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hasn't been often though, for before I know it I 
am in a confounded sleep again — that — " 

"Oh, Laws er massy ! Marse Ned, doan' 
you go to usin' no cuss words 'till you gits bet- 
ter. You is been mighty sick, you has." 

Ned couldn't refrain from laughing at Uncle 
Tom's earnestness. 

"I beg your pardon, Uncle Tom, but that 
wouldn't be called 'cussin' ' in my country. 
I'm sorry, though. But you haven't told me 
about Miss Helen, or how long I've been sick, 
either, Uncle Tom." 

"I jes' 'clare now, Marse Ned, Miss Helen 
sho' git mad wid me ef I gits you in a comber- 
sation, an' den you gits wus ergin. She feels 
so proud you's gittin' better." And then Uncle 
Tom leaned over the sufferer and added softly, 

"I fotched you up here myse'f an' laid you 
on dis bed. Doan' nobody know nuthin' 'tall 
erbout it 'cep'in' me an' Trib." 

"Don't Miss Helen and the family know?" 
inquired Ned, anxiously raising himself in bed 
and fixing his eyes steadily upon Uncle Tom. 

"Oh, Lawd ! Marse Ned. Jes' look now how 
Tom laid his hand warningly upon Ned's 
shoulder, but before his head had touched the 
you is obstervin' yerse'f. Yo' fo'r'd is all red 
an' throbbin'. You mus' lay down!" Uncle 
pillow he was asking again, 

"Does Miss Helen know about it?" 
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"'Clar' ter gracious, Marse Ned, you jes' 
forces dis conversation on me. Lay down an* 
keep still, dough, an' ef you jes' 'clare you 
won't tell I tole you — " 

"But hold on, Uncle Tom, you just got after 
me for 'cussin',' and declaring is swearing, you 
know," Ned interrupted. 

"Oh, pshaw ! Marse Ned, dis ain't no time 
fer foolin*. Promise me den you won't tell who 
tole you." 

"All right, Uncle Tom. Here's my hand. I 
promise faithfully. Now hurry up and tell 
me." 

Uncle Tom drew a long sigh and cast his 
eyes furtively in the direction of the door be- 
fore beginning his story. 

"Yes, Miss Helen know it, Marse Ned. 
Bress her little purty soul, she wouldn't er lef 
you dis ebenin', but she is down in de quartah 
tendin' on some po' liT nigger chillun whut 
mos' done got burnt up in dey mammy's house 
las' night. She sez to me, sez she, 'Now, Pappy, 
I mus' go down dar an' see dem liT chillun, but 
you stay right by yo' Marse Ned an' doan' you 
let no flies bodder him, an' doan' let nuthin' 
'tall obsterve him till I gits back. You hear me, 
Pappy?' I gie her my word, Marse Ned, an' 
here you is tryin' ter make me tell you all 
erbout it." 
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The old man paused a moment, and Ned, too, 
was thoughtful. 

"What makes her call you Pappy?" he asked, 
gaining time to fight the temptation which 
burned within him to break the old man's pledge 
and learn the truth at any cost. 

"What makes her call me Pappy?" Uncle 
Tom chuckled softly. "She alius calls me dat 
when her heart is heavy an' her soul is hunger- 
in'. When she feels so sad an' lonesome-like 
she look at me wid her purty eyes an' call me 
'Pappy' so tender-like, I 'clar' ter gracious, 
Marse Ned, I do anythin' on arth she ax me." 

"I believe you worship her, Uncle Tom. And 
I know she thinks a lot of you." 

Again Uncle Tom chuckled softly as he an- 
swered, 

"Wurship her, Marse Ned ! Dat I does wur- 
ship her, — me an' Polly, too — us raised dat 
chile ! Ef I hadn't er loved her so, I couldn't er 
tole her 'bout Marse Robert tryin' ter kill you. 
I 'clar' to ole Marster to de las' dat I doan' know 
nuthin' 'tall erbout it. An' he 'cuse me er do- 
in' it, Marse Ned. He eben 'cuse me; but ef 
he say he gwine hang me fer it, I couldn't er tole 
him de truf. When I wuz on my knees 'clarin' 
ter him I didn't know nuthin' 'bout it, Miss 
Helen peep in dar an' say, 'Heah, Pappy, you 
come up-stairs wid me, I need you.' An' *fo' 
I knowed it, Marse Ned, we wuz up heah down 
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on our knees befo' de fire an' I wuz tellin' her 
ebberythin' I knowed I" 

"But you haven't told me anything about it 
yet," interrupted Ned. But in a moment he had 
added, "if you have promised Miss Helen not 
to tell me it wouldn't be fair to her." 

"I ain't promised her I wouldn't tell you 
'bout dat," Uncle Tom corrected hastily. "I 
wouldn't break no such promises as dat, no, 
Lawd ! no. I promised I wouldn't let nuthin' 
'sterve you. Dat's whut I promised." 

"Oh, yes, I understand now," said Ned, much 
relieved. He wanted to hear the story of his 
rescue from death — and at once. "I am feel- 
ing better, Uncle Tom, and to lie here wonder- 
ing and trying to guess the truth would disturb 
me more than to have you quietly tell it to me." 

Uncle Tom seemed convinced that this was 
so ; and with the air of one who has important 
news to impart, he once again began his story. 
The old man told all— omitting nothing. How 
Trib had read the note ; and how he had secreted 
himself at the river to watch and listen, and 
protect Foster for Miss Helen's sake, if neces- 
sary. 

When Ned found that it was Uncle Tom's 
strong arms that had rescued him from a wa- 
tery grave, he held out his thin hand, and with 
a "God bless you, Uncle Tom, God bless you !" 
lapsed into silence. 
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"I'm glad de debt is settled, sah, I's glad de 
debt is settled," Uncle Tom murmured, wiping 
away the tears of gratitude and joy which 
flowed freely down his black face. 

Instinctively, Ned understood that it was 
Judge Berney's debt of gratitude, made long 
years ago to Dr. Atcheson on the battle-field, to 
which Uncle Tom referred. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
"the time has come, tell me" 

A week had come and gone. At first Ned 
had tried to rally his strength and unburden his 
thoughts to Helen, but with each attempt he 
had met with failure. With her big brown eyes 
anxious and full of pity she had begged him 
not to. "Let's wait until you are stronger. Let 
us wait until you are well," she pleaded. And 
so to spare her pain, although his own head 
was racked with conflicting doubts as to how 
his tale of Foster would be received, he con- 
sented. Day by day he sat propped among 
his pillows — waiting! Waiting for her who 
sat so quietly by the window reading aloud to 
him, or whiling the tedious hours away with 
little stories of plantation life, to speak of the 
past — of that one eventful night which had 
meant so much physical suffering to him, and 
to her he wondered — what? 

Would he ever feel the touch of her cool hand 
on his fevered brow again ? Had she felt like 
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Uncle Tom, and nursed and cared for him 
through a sense of gratitude alone? 

"She shall know the truth," he had said to 
Robert Foster. But now that the time had 
come, should he not save her any further pain 
and bear the blame himself, rather than divulge 
the secret? How could he tell her? Must he 
tell her? Had he not been hasty perhaps in 
meddling in this affair? He groaned aloud in 
his uncertainty. 

"Are you suffering, Mr. Atcheson?" Helen 
had gone quietly to his side, and stood the pic- 
ture of solicitude. 

"Yes, I'm suffering. Do you think I can lie 
here always like a stone under the sound of your 
voice — forbidden to speak — or ask questions?" 
he jerked out impatiently. 

He saw that she was both hurt and aston- 
ished. 

"Leave me, Miss Helen! Leave me! I did 
not mean to speak so hastily. I beg you — leave 
me," he repeated. 

Leave him alone in pain and anguish? Ah, 
no. that would not be Helen Berney ! 

"The time has come, tell me," she answered 
softly. 

As if the flood gates had opened and poured 
its strength into a flow of language he com- 
menced : 
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"Yes, I'll tell you I You shall know all! 
You — the only woman beside my mother who 
ever showed me there is a Heaven — shall close 
the gates upon me and tell me — Go ! But were 
I a thousand times more hopeless, I'd tell you 
how I came into your home almost an unbe- 
liever in the very God that made me. I had 
no faith in man or woman, and when I saw you 
on your knees in prayer I tried to believe you 
were like the rest. Yes, I tell you," his voice 
rising in his eagerness that she might know the 
worst, "I'd gladly have shattered your faith — 
your pedestal of charity — and drafted you 
down to my level. But somehow you wouldn't 
let me. You were made of different stuff. You 
do not know what it is," he went on hurriedly, 
while she protested helplessly, "to be raised in 
the heart of a big city where vice stalks the 
streets openly at night, and hides behind gilded 
masks of womanhood in daylight. I have drunk 
of the cup of pleasure — socially, Miss Helen ; I 
have tasted the bitter dregs. I broke my 
mother's heart, but — she is the only woman I 
have ever shamed, Miss Berney. I planned 
your downfall in many little ways," he went on 
doggedly, "but — " 

"I understand, Mr. Atcheson," she answered 
quietly. "You had been unfortunate in your 
selection of friends — Mr. Foster, perhaps." 
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"Why have I been the instrument chosen to 
point out his folly to you, Miss Berney? To 
you who have given me everything — friend- 
ship, sympathy, hope. Like a thief in the night 
I have stolen into your house and robbed you of 
your lover — of your prospect of happiness ! I 
have watched you sitting by that window there, 
the color dying in your cheeks, and the love- 
light from your eye — while I have — " 

"Have proven your friendship for me, Mr. 
Atcheson. You couldn't have acted otherwise, 
and have been my friend. Uncle Tom has told 
me everything. I thank you — " 

Too overcome for words, Helen sank down 
upon the little stool and sobbed to her heart's 
content. 

The sight of woman's tears — something At- 
cheson hadn't seen for years — the women he 
knew always laughed, you know — caused him 
to forget himself and think of her. 

"I haven't made you afraid of me, have I, 
Miss Helen ? When I am well I will go away. 
I will hunt up Foster. I will apologize. I 
will—" 

"I am not afraid of you — you have done 
nothing wrone. Oh, Mr. Atcheson, can't you 
understand without my telling you, how much 
I thank you ? How glad I am ?" she faltered. 

"But what makes you cry so?" Ned had the 
ill grace to ask. "Just when I am so thankful 
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that all this thing I've been dreading for days 
is about over, you — you strand me right here in 
the sight of — " He hesitated. "Miss Helen, 
you can trust me, you are not afraid of me, are 
you? It was not for myself — you believe me, 
don't you, Miss Helen? I thought it was 
wrong to deceive you. It was — " Again he 
hesitated. 

She took his thin hand in hers. Something 
in her touch gave him strength and courage. He 
drew her to him. 

"It was because I loved you," he said. 

"It was because you loved me," she replied. 

What else happened, I cannot say, for such a 
mist came into old Tom's eyes as he stood in 
the doorway looking on, that all was forgotten 
save the picture of happiness and love. 

"Devil take my ole worn-out eyes I" he stam- 
mered. "I didn't know ; I didn't know — " 

"That Miss Helen has made me the happiest 
man in all the world ?" said Ned proudly. 

Uncle Tom raised his hand in benediction. 
"God bless you both, an' bless us all !" he said 
reverently. And as the shadows of night crept 
on, seated in his cabin door he repeated to him- 
self over and over again softly, 

"How times is changed since den I How 
times is changed since den ! More'n forty years 
ago, an' how times is changed since den!" 
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And the evening breezes fanning the faces of 
a man and woman fair, up at the "big house," 
wafted the echo, "Yes, times have changed 
since then." 

The same pale moon that had shone on the 
battlefield nearly half a century before, now 
looked upon an old man fighting a battle — but 
for a different cause. Helen — his joy, his pride, 
hiscomfortl How could he give her up? The 
other war, with its shot and shells falling thick 
about him, had been easier fought than this. 
But time has seen the bravest men stand or fall 
— the longest wars begin and end. Judge Ber- 
ney arose from bended knee, saying, " 'Not my 
will, but Thine, O Lord, be done !' " 

And thus it was the night ended and the 
morning came. And with it Helen Berney — 
the old love dead in her brown eyes, and in its 
stead shone a happier love than she had ever 
known. With the new love came the color in 
Ned's cheeks, and the feeble pulse stirred, and 
a new life coursed through his veins. It seemed 
to him that he had never known before how 
bright the sun did shine, nor how the birds could 
sing, nor how the spirit of "Peace on earth, 
good will to men," spoke to him on every 
breeze. 

The sick-room was a cheerful, happy room 
that morning. With Helen and the sunshine 
came little Guy and Bessie — and soon they were 
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happy too. With big bunches of brown-eyed 
susies and buttercups, the first of the season, 
they had come to buy their uncle's pardon. 

"You won't do any harm to Uncle Rob, just 
this one time? Will you, Mr. Atcheson?" It 
was Guy who stood beside him and pleaded 
earnestly. 

"Will you, Mr. Atcheson?" asked Bessie, 
beginning to cry. 

"No, my little dears. Nothing except to take 
Aunt Helen away from him. That will be 
punishment enough, I think." 

Climbing up beside him they each wrapped 
their little arms around his neck and gave him 
in payment the kisses and flowers their mother 
had told them to, and trotted out. 

Helen waited at the window, toying with a 
big spray of the brown-eyed susies. Slowly 
the petals fell from her fingers — one by one. 

"Is my fate sealed in the heart of those yellow 
blossoms ?" asked Ned ? 

Coming closer and holding out the prettiest 
one she answered teasingly : 

"Let's make it so." 

Again the petals fell — one by one — slower 
and slower. "Yes or no — yes or no." One by 
one they fell in answer to his heart's question. 
They had all been plucked but one. 

"Does the charm require any words from me 
to hasten and finish it ?" asked Ned, impatiently, 
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although he knew there was but one petal left 
and that meant "yes." 

"You can say 'I love you,' if you wish to," 
she answered demurely. 

"I love you. I love you, and always will !" 
repeated Ned, rapidly. The last of the brown- 
eyed susies had fallen from her hands as she 
stooped to seal his fate and hers. 
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NO NORTH 1 NO SOUTH ! THE SEAL OF THE 
UNION 

\ 

Days and weeks had come and gone since 
then. Ned was up and about the house. Helen 
was busy about the house, the cabins, the farm, 
the kitchen, the garden — here, there, and every- 
where, singing, laughing, and making sunshine 
for all who came in contact with her. The 
fanners said they had never known such long, 
hot days. Ned said he had never known such 
short, happy ones. Uncle Tom kept saying, 
"Times is sho'ly changed since den. More'n 
forty years ago, but times is sho'ly changed 
since den." 

Aunt Polly occasionally brandished the 
kitchen fork at Trib. "Doan' you drap dat 
plate uv chicken, nigger !" she admonished. But 
as she gathered little Bessie in her arms in the 
twilight, a world of tenderness would creep into 
her voice and her poor old heart ached as she 
thought of the time long ago when Helen's 
head had rested there. And now she silently 
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mourned the day when she must give her up. 
"Ef ole Miss wuz livin' it wouldn't er hap- 
pened," she found some comfort in saying. 
"Whut is dis yarth a comin' to, I'd like ter 
know ? 'Pears ter me 'tain't no time since de 
Norf wuz ur hatin' de Souf, an' now dey's 
lovin' each ur fit ter kill. De Lawd be praised! 
De Lawd be praised !" 

Was there ever so much love-making and 
hay-making and sunshine and flowers? Ned 
thought surely not And it was only after 
repeated letters from his father, urging him not 
to spend the very hottest weather in the South, 
and this sanctioned by Helen's good judgment, 
that the day of parting came at last. And then 
was there ever such leave-taking and heart- 
breaking and all the rest of it when lovers part 
— if only for a few short months ? 

As the Pullman rolled into Chicago depot, 
Ned Atcheson needed not to ask himself the 
question "what those folks down South were 
like?" for he hastily peeped at a picture in his 
inside pocket, while he whispered to it tenderly, 
"Just like my own sweet Helen. My promised 
bride !" 

The days came and went as all days do— fast 
to the old and slow to the young. At length it 
was April again, and the appointed time had 
come. Throughout those days, now that the 
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time was near, was there ever such cake-making 
and pie-baking and house-cleaning as then? 
Never had the sun shone brighter nor the roses 
bloomed sweeter. 

"Spring has put on her bridal robes," said 
Mrs. Foster, "but the roses are not redder, nor 
their fragrance sweeter than my Helen's face." 

Again the old carriage, driven by Uncle Tom, 
stopped at the picket gate. And as Helen ran 
out to meet its occupants, — father with son this 
time, — Aunt Polly again consoled herself by 
saying, 

"Ole Miss use ter run an' hide frum de 
Yankees an' young Miss is runnin' ter 'em. 
De Lawd be praised I De Lawd be praised !" 

Uncle Tom whispered to his horses as he 
unhooked them from the carriage, 

"I's thinkin' ter day uv de years whut's 
passed away, since dey tied me up in bondage 
long ergo. More'n forty years ergo— how times 
is changed since den !" 

Again Trib "cut the pigeon-wing" in the back 
yard, near dropping the plate of chicken as he 
called exultantly to Bessie, 

"Good-by, chillun. I'm going ter Chicago in 
a day or so. Goin' ter be office boy for Dr, 
Atcheson." 

And yet another day dawned when the sun 
shone still brighter and the roses bloomed still 
sweeter. Helen, standing by an open window, 
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all in white, a wreath of real orange blossoms 
in her hair, a little faded flower, a little brown- 
eyed susie, hidden between the leaves of her 
prayer-book, silently asked God in her simple 
way to bless the union. 

And then they were driven to the little church 

at C , the little church of Helen's mother. 

They were married with the sunshine coming 
in at the open window, while the birds chirruped 
outside and the leaves rustled softly. Uncle 
Tom and Aunt Polly looked in at the door to 
see it well done, while Guy and Bessie scattered 
flowers. Faces of other old tenants, who had 
watched the old Mistress die and the young 
Mistress bud and blossom into womanhood, 
made a pleasing background. Nor had Mrs. 
Foster a word to say except a pleasant one. 
"Somehow I believe if the North and South 
knew each other better there wouldn't be so 
much prejudice," she had long ago confessed 
to Helen. 

As the Amen was said, and Dr. Atcheson 
kissed the bride, and Judge Berney shook the 
hand of the groom in the good old country 
fashion, Uncle Tom kept shaking his head 
solemnly, saying, "Times is changed since den. 
Times is changed since den. Times is sho'ly 
changed since den!" 

Aunt Polly wiped away the tears which some- 
how would come. "Dat wuz mammy's li'l' 
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baby-chile," she said between laughter and 
tears. 

Out in the bright sunlight, out into the new 
life, for "weal or woe" they went. And then 
the real "good-bys" were said. They would 
spend the summer in a cooler clime, but return 
to the old plantation home when the autumn 
days had come, and the snowy cotton-fields had 
been robbed of their whiteness. When the roses 
had bloomed and died, and the old father would 
sit in the gloaming, talking to Uncle Tom of 
other days — yes, 'twas then they'd come to 
cheer them. 

The changes of a restless world are many. 
Judge Berney and Uncle Tom often compared 
the present with the past. Together they were 
growing old — master and slave still in some 
respects — love and devotion. 

The summer days grew longer to the old 
folks at home, who waited impatiently for the 
autumn. There were always daily letters for 
the father, messages of happiness and tokens of 
love. Were there ever so many little packages 
seen before as found their way down on that 
Southern farm ? A drum for Guy — a doll for 
Bessie — trinkets, books and toys. A gold watch 
and chain and well-filled purse for Uncle Tom 
— a reward for his bravery. Easy slippers for 
Aunt Polly ; real ribbons, black silk, and breast- 
pins to her heart's content. 
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In a neat down-town office in Chicago Trib 
answers the bell, and sweeps and dusts and puts 
things in order. Dr. Atcheson hears him softly 
singing, "I wish I*was in Dixie." 

It is spring again in the Berney home. Aunt 
Polly — a new joy in her eye, a new love in her 
old heart — sits in a chimney corner and croons 
softly to a little babe — this time a real brown- 
eyed Susie. The seal of their Union — their 
national flower. No longer in that home is 
there any North, or South. The old days of 
prejudice are forgot in that one word "Love." 

Uncle Tom's Cabin of to-day stands under 
the shadow of its protection. 
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